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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
FOREIGN REFUGEES AND TRADE IN ENGLAND. 
The History of the French, Walloon, Dutch, and other 
Foreign Protestant Refugees, settled in England 
from the Reign of Henry VIII. to the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, §c. §c. By J. S. Burn, 
author of “The History of Parish Registers,” 
&c. 8vo, pp. 284. Longmans. 

One would bardly suppose, in taking up a book of 





articles of subsistence, always supporting their own | 


poor (who frequently inhabited houses which would 
otherwise have been untenanted, or occupied by 
persons chargeable on the poor-rates). The author’s 
appointment, a few years since, as Secretary to her 

ajesty’s Commission for collecting non- parochial 
registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials, placed 
the records of most of the refugee congregations in 
his custody. The facilities thereby afforded in- 


‘*The French Cardinal lying in Hans Hunter’s 


| House, hath to the number of forty servants. 


| In 1581, a representation was made, probably 
to the Privy Council, or to the Bishop, of certain 
| strangers in various parishes who did not go to 
|church; amongst these are Horacio Pallavicino, 

Evangelisto Constantien, Acerbo Velutelli, Gyles 
| Pavelopelo, ‘ Sit John Peter Kn‘ and the Ladie his 
| wief cometh not to churche, but saieth he hereth 


this kind, that it should not only gratify antiqua- {duced him to attempt some short account of the service att the céte,’ Domingo Cussilari, Domingo 


tian research, but bring together a multitude of | 
interesting facts relative to religion and history, | 


and furnish much curious information on the sub- 
jects of manufactures and commerce. But so it is. 
The expulsion from their native lands of the va- 
tious classes indicated in the above title-page, by 
political tyranny or bigoted persecution, led to 
very important effects on the condition and pro- 
gress of England. With the banished French, 

alloons, and Dutch, came artists and artisans, 
and industry and ingenuity in many crafts, and 
a wonderful impulse was given to the mercantile 
enterprise of this country. The very jealousies and 
competitions to which their presence gave rise 
among the native producers, all tended to the 
same result; and it is not, perhaps, too much to 
say, that the unexampled trade of Great Britain 
mainly owes its outstripping of the whole rival 
world to the arrival of these foreigners upon her 
shores. It was a wise and far-seeing policy to en- 
tertain and protect them; but no human wisdom 
or foresight could ever have anticipated the vast- 
ness of the consequences which would ensue from 
these simple acts of toleration, hospitality, and 
mercy. For a long time prior to the 16th cen- 
tury there had been many foreigners settled in Eng- 
land, carrying on mercantile operations with Ant- 
werp, Venice, and various other European states, 
But the two large influxes of foreigners which con- 
tributed most to the ends to which we have alluded, 
were “occasioned, about the middle of the 16th 
century, by the cruelty of the Spaniards in the 
Netherlands, and by the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew; and about the latter end of the 17th century 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes.” 

Our author observes, in his preface : 

“A Frenchman, a Briton, a Dane, and a Saxon, 
make an Englishman,’ There is more truth in this 
saying than may be easily credited. We may pass 
over our Saxon and Norman connexions, and the 
unwelcome visits of our Danish neighbours ; but we 
shall certainly find that the settlement here of the 
refugees in the reigns of Elizabeth and James II. 
will bear out this old adage, so far as it asserts the 
admixture of French blood in our veins; for it is 
surprising how many English families have de- 
scended from, or have been connected by marriage 
with, the French refugees. The industry, talent, 
and wealth introduced into England by the French 
and other refugees in the 16th century very consi- 
derably revived and improved the commerce of the 
cities of Canterbury and Norwich, and established 
there and in other provincial towns many new 
trades and manufactures, creating novel employ- 
ments for capital. The Canterbury silks became 
of great estimation, the Norwich stuffs were famed 
all over Europe, and the Yarmouth herrings were 
Superior to all others. *® ® * Upon the settle- 
ment of these refugees in our towns, they appear 
soon to have obtained the goodwill of the towns- 
people, and the use of a church or building for 
their religious service, when they petitioned the 


privy council for protection. They employed many | 
of the English poor, and expended large sums in | 


(Enlarged 7.) 





settlement of these foreigners in England.” 

Such is the scope and nature of the volume, 
which begins with the middle of the 16th century, 
and the establishment of the Walloons and French 
Protestants, previously settled amongst us in the 
time of Edward the Sixth. As the account ad- 
vances, the particulars are very interesting, and the 
building of churches, the obtaining of charters and 
privileges, the struggles against the usual home 
objections to the encouragement of foreigners, and 
the vicissitudes in the national faith (now Romish, 
now Reformed), occupy the page in a manner to 
tempt copious extracts, but that the continuity of 
the history must be broken into unmeaning frag- 
ments, were we to adopt such a course of illustra- 
tion. To avoid such injustice, we leave this portion 
of the work to be read entire. A sample quotation 
may, however, be hazarded : 

“ Between 1560 and 1569, there were several 
searches in London for strangers, and every ward 
in London sent a return of the different foreigners 
in their wards, their trades and occupations, how 
long they had been come over, and to what churches 
they resorted. The articles of inquiry are in the 
Lansdown mss., vol. x. no. 46; and the third 
inquiry is, ‘ Whether they be setters forwarde, or 
favorers of anie naughtie religion or sect ?’ 

“1567. The Bishop of London’s ‘certificate of 
the nombers of all manners of straungers within 
the severall wardes and parishes of the saide citie, 
as followeth, viz.:’ the number of ‘ Venetians 10 
—Italians 128—Frenche 512—Dutche 2993—Por- 
tingalls 23—Skottes 36—Blakmors 2—Spaniards 
54—Gretians 2—’ making 3760 to be the ‘sum 
total of all the straungers aforesaide.’ To this 
account is added a list of those in the out-parishes, 
where they amount to 1091, of which 303 were in 
the precincts of St. Martin le Grand, 266 in St. 
Katherine, and 175 in St, Martin’s in the Fields— 
(Burleigh’s State Papers, by Haynes, p. 455). 
Of the above numbers (making together 4851), 
3838 were Flemings; the names and particulars of 
these foreigners may be seen in the Lansdown 
mss., vol. x. no. 5, where they are noticed thus : 

“Derick Peterson, Cobler, and Anne his wife, 
borne in Dutch-lande, cormorant in London xxv. 
yeares, and have ij sonnes and j daughter borne in 
England. 

“Garrett Unkle, Hat Maker, and Ellyn his wiffe 
a Dutchwoman, of contynuance xxij yeares. 

“ Jeremino Jerlito, a Preacher, of contynuance ij 
yeares. 

“ Jacolyne le Frenche, girle kept of alms. 

“The return in 1568, states the houses ‘ pes- 
tered with the greatest numbers of them,’ and com- 

rises 

‘“* Master John Thomas, Doctor of Lawe, Douche- 
man. 

“ Hubert Dovylley, a Caster of Pryntinge Lres. 

“ James de la Forest, a Setter of Lres. 

“ John, from the Hedge, Tailor, a Doucheman. 

‘‘ Lawrence Bourguinonus, Minister ofthe House- 
hold of Cardinal Castilion. 

* James Marchvilions, Minister. 


| de Camilo, Vincencius Faliolio, and Marcus Grado, 
| Glassmakers (Lansd. mss., vol. xxxiii. 59); and 
| by a return for the same year (1581), the strangers 
were thus classed : 


“ English Church 1043. . 463 Denizens 
French __s,, - 1149 , 1462 Mer Strangers, 
Italian oo . 66 
Dutch ee . 1364 
No Church - 287 

3909 


‘‘ Names of certain especial strangers meet to be 
inquired of which are of no church : 

** Jacob Powell a Physition and Surgeon. 

“ Ambrose his Man. 

“Jacob Hinck a Velvet Wever. 

* John Coke a Scholar. 

“In vol. lviii., No. 16, is a list taken in 1685 of 
the strangers in St. Martin’s le Grand, with the 
names of their wives and servants, the church they 
frequent, and the date of their denisation. The 
summary is— 


** Householders . . ° ° ° 7 
Wives ° ‘ ° ° ° ° 39 
Children and Servants . ° ‘ 51 

161.” 


To the curious view of society here imparted, 
and the minute individual acquaintance with every 
foreigner (as it appears) in the country, which is 
shewn to have existed long before Alien Offices held 
their inquisitions, we may mention a singular ms. 
in the library of the late Lord Dover, and we pre- 
| sume still in the possession of his representatives. 
If we remember rightly (from casually looking it 
over), it is about the middle of the 17th century, 
written in a very beautiful small Italian hand, 
and would run to the extent of folio volumes, if 
printed ; for it contains a list of all strangers, from 
whatsoever part of the world, who had arrived in 
England, and describes their persons, occupations, 
and pursuits. We should think that an extraordi- 
nary selection might be made from this catalogue : 
but to return to our business in hand, it is men- 
tioned of the French Church : 

“It has been customary for the Dutch and 
Walloon churches to congratulate each Bishop of 
London, and each Lord Mayor, upon their first 
accession to their dignity and charge, and to pre- 
sent the Lord Mayor with two silver cups, ‘du 
poids d’environ 105 onces—les deux.’ The mi- 
nisters and elders afterwards dined with the Lord 
Mayor at the Mansion-house, and on retiring gave 
about six guineas to his officers: the purport of the 
speeches to the Bishop, in Latin, and to the Lord 
Mayor, in English, is given in Stow’s ‘ London,’ 
p- 439. When this congratulation was made in 
| 1721, the Lord Mayor begged to be excused re- 
|ceiving the ordinary presents, since which both 
|the present and the dinner ceased. This church 
| has preserved very voluminous records of baptisms 
|and marriages which have taken place in the 
|congregation. The register books are twelve in 
|number, from the year 1599,* and are deposited 


* ** As the church was established fifty years before this 
_ date, there is no doubt that the earlier records have been 
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in the non-parochial registration office in the 
Rolls Yard, pursuant to the 3 and 4 Vic., cap. 92. 
The earliest register is a thick folio.in vellum, en- 
titled ‘ Du Dynche 13¢ Jo® de Jenvyer, 1599,’ and 
contains about 8800 baptisms, and 800 marriages. 
In another book the children baptised are 3529 
males, and 3518 females. In the fifth book, enti- 
tled ‘Registre des Batémes benis dans nos deux 
Eglises,’ the males are 2831, the females 2816.’ 

Having noticed so little in London, we cannot 
do more than barely nominate the French and Wal- 
loon churches at Canterbury, Sandwich, Norwich, 
Southampton, Glastonbury, Rye, Winchelsea, Do- 
ver, Wandsworth, Somerset-house, the Savoy,t 
Greenwich, Hammersmith, Chelsea, Bristol, Ply- 
mouth, Exeter, Bideford, &c. &c.; nor the Dutch 
in several of these and other places; nor the Spa- 
nish, Italian, Greek, Swiss, German, Danish, Swe- 
dish, and other establishments, both in England 
and Ireland. 

One of the most agreeable speculations suggested 
by this history of refugees is, the tracing of fa- 
milies, by names and pedigrees, to the foreign 
stock. Many of them have become eminent; and 
some are unexpectedly curious. At Bideford, for 
instance, we are told, * Their minister, in 1706, 
was M. Romans, who was then 57 years of age, 
with a wife and three children. The last minister 
is said to have been a M. Duncan, and the congre- 
gation is said to have been dissolved about 1760. 
An old woman, named Bird, was some years since 
living at this place; she spoke French fluently, 
and was no doubt a descendant of the Oiseauaxs of 
this congregation.” And it is added, in a note, 
“ Two ladies of this family now reside at Exeter, 
the one is upwards of ninety, and the other up- 
wards of eighty. Many of the French refugees 
and their descendants have lived to a great age in 
this country, Monnier Roche used to say, ‘ My 
grandfather was drowned when he was a hundred 
and eleven, and if he had not been drowned he 
might have been alive now.’”’ 

Of the Dutch we must say something. We are 
informed ; “ With reference to the trades carried on 
by the Dutch, it may be remarked, that ainong the 
papers in the Dutch church is an agreement, dated 
in 1645, between Dierick Hoste, Wm. Crosse, John 
Niclaes, and John Berks, of London, merchants, of 
the one part; and John Hulenberch, Philipp Hu- 
lenberch, Paull Van den Steene, and Chas, Gootnes, 
of Mortlake, Surrey, tapestry makers, of the other 
part; whereby the latter parties contract for a cer- 
tain salary to make within ten months ‘a suit of 
fyne tapestry called the hunter’s chace.’ The 
former party agree within ten months to pay in 
money or materials to be employed about the said 
six pieces 540/., every piece to contain five sticks 
and a half deep, and all of them two hundred and 
forty sticks square, every stick to be worth 45s. 
sterling.” 

But Norwich was their chosen seat : 

“ The city, which by Kit’s Rebellion in the year 
1549, had been rendered almost desolate, learned 
by the settlement of the strangers there in 1567, 
the making of those fine and light stuffs which have 
ever since gone by its name, and have rendered 
that city not only opulent, but famous all over Eu- 
rope. By the letters patent, dated the Ist No- 
vember, 1564, already referred to, Queen Elizabeth 
granted authority to the mayor, citizens, and com- 
monalty of the city of Norwich, and to their suc- 
cessors, and to certain persons therein named, and 
to such others, amounting in the whole to the 
number of thirty Dutchmen of the Low Countries 
of Flanders, aliens born, not denizens, being all 
householders or master workmen, as by the said 
mayor and commonalty under their common seal 





lost. The ‘Actes’ of the vestry are contained in several 
thick folio volumes, commencing 2 January, 1588. The 
library belonging to this church contains about 1300 vo- 
lumes, some of , Beg being old and scarce works ; amongst 
them is a copy of the ‘ Roman de la Rose.’” 

+ The Lit. Gaz. has uently directed attention to this 
excellent church, for which a suitable — of worship is 
now erecting in Bloomsbury Street.—Zd, L. @. 





should be licensed to be inhabitants within the said 
city, to enjoy the benefits therein specified, and 
exercise ‘the faculties’ of making certain articles 
therein mentioned, and such other outlandish com- 
modities as had not been used to be made within 
the realm of England. These Flemings first 
planted many choice flowers, before unknown in 
England; the latest they brought were gilly- 
flowers, carnations, the Provence rose, &c.—(An- 
derson’s Commerce). There was also a manufac- 
ture of gallipots, paving tiles, and vessels for apo- 
thecaries, set up at Norwich in 1567, by Jasper 
Andries and Jacob Janson, potters, who had come 
from Antwerp to avoid the persecution. In 1570 
they removed to London, and presented the Queen 
with a chest containing their handiwork; they 
brought with them the testimonial of the Dutch 
pastor Balkius, and the elders, deacons, and con- 
gregation, and petitioned Elizabeth that they might 
follow their trade in London without interruption. 
‘ They set forth in their petition that they were the 
first which brought in and exercised the said 
sciences in this realm, and were at great charges 
before they could find the materials in this realm. 
That the same science was so acceptable to King 
Henry VIII., that he offered to Jasper’s father 
good wages, and house-room to exercise the same 
in London.’ —(Lansd. mss., vol. xii. 58, 59.) In 
1575, the Dutch elders presented in court a speci- 
men of a novel work called ‘ bombazines,’ for the 
manufacturing of which elegant stuff this city has 
ever since been famed. In 1570, the art of print- 
ing was also introduced into Norwich by Anthony 
Solen, one of the strangers, which was so well ap- 
proved of by the city, that they presented him with 
his freedom.” 

Of the Italian church, we read in the Acta Regia, 
“* The Italian merchants and owners procured that 
part of the city of London on the north side out of 
Tower-street, called Minchin-lane—to build upon 
for their lodgings and storehouses, as the merchants 
of the Haunce of Almaine were licensed to have an 
house called Guilda Teutonicorum, the Guildhall 
of the Germans; the merchants of Bordeaux were 
licensed to build in the Vintry strongly with stone, 
as yet may be seen, and seemeth old though often 
repaired. A spot near Mincing-lane was the ma- 
nor of Blanch Apleton, where, in the 3d of Edward 
IV., all basket-makers, wire-drawers, and other 
foreigners were permitted to have shops. Blanch 
Apleton is corruptly called Blind Chapel Court; it 
was a manor belonging to Sir Thos. Roos, stand- 
ing at the n.e, corner of Mart Lane, so called 
from the privilege of keeping a mart there, but 
now called Mark Lane.’ ” 

The remainder of our quotations, whether mis- 
cellaneous or relating to the introduction of manu- 
factures and trading, will speak for themselves, 
and for the valuable character of the volume from 
which we copy them. Mentioning the Swiss Chapel 
in Moor-street, Seven-dials, Mr. Burn remarks: 

“ There must have been considerable numbers 
of Swiss in England prior to 1762, for in the 
vestry are preserved some colours, with this in- 
scription :—‘ These colours were presented by 
King George the Second, in 1745, to the Swiss 
residents in this country, as a mark of the sense 
which his Majesty was graciously pleased to enter- 
tain of the offer made by them of a battalion of 
500 men, towards the defence of the kingdom on 
the occas‘on of the rebellion.’ ° ° bd 

“In 1723 a school was established in Myler’s 
Alley, Patrick’s Close, for the maintenance and 
education of the children of the French refugees, 
and was supported by the interest of Debentaws, 
an occasional charity-sermon, and a few subscrip- 
tions. 

“ Among the French refugees were many of the 
higher classes. The manufacture of silk was from 
Spitalfields introduced into the liberties of Dublin. 
The cultivation of flowers was formerly but little 
attended to, and exotics were scarcely known in 
Dublin before the reign of George I, At that time 
the resident refugees formed themselves into a 





‘ florists’ club:’ they held their meetings for many 
years at the Rose Tavern, in Drumcondra Lane 
(now Dorset Street), and adjudged premiums to 
members, as is commonly done in the present day 
in England. 

“ The first literary journal which ever appeared 
in Ireland was established in 1744, by the Rey, 
Mr. Droz, who kept a book-shop in College Green, 
and exercised his clerical functions on Sunday, 
It was continued after his death by the Rev. Mr, 
Desveaux. The ‘ History of Greece,’ by Dr. Gast, 
has received the merited eulogy of the provost and 
fellows of the university. The bar is also indebted 
to the legal knowledge of the French protestants, 
The grandfather of the attorney-general Saurin was 
a favourite of William III., and his grandfather's 
brother was the celebrated preacher Saurin. * * 

“*¢ In the reign of Edward VI. there were only 
about twelve milliner’s shops in London; but about 
1580, from the city of Westminster to London, 
every street became full of them. Some of the 
wares sold by them were French or Spanish gloves, 
Flemish kersies, French cloth or frizado, owches, 
brooches, Venetian or Milanese agglets, Spanisi 
daggers, swords, knives, and girdles, Milanese 
spurs, caps, glasses, painted cruses, dials, tables, 
cards, balls, puppets, penners, inkhorns, tooth- 
picks, silk bottoms, and silver bottoms, fine earthen 
pots, hawk’s bells, salt-cellars, spoons and dishes 
of tin. This trade in foreign articles gave rise to 
thig quaint observation of an old writer :—‘ I mer- 
vail no man taketh heed to it, what number of 
trifles come hither from beyond the seas, that we 
might clean spare, or else make them within our 
realm. For the which we either pay inestimable 
treasure every year, or else exchange substantial 
wares and necessary for them, for the which we 
might receive great treasure.’ (Brief Conceit of 
English Poesy.) The latter of the alternatives 
pointed out by this writer was soon adopted, and 
the following manufactures were introduced or im- 
proved by the refugees : 

“ Glass. —The Phcenician processes of glass 
making were supposed to have been learnt by the 
crusaders, and transferred to Venice in the 13th 
century, where they were long held secret, and 
formed a lucrative commercial monopoly. The 
making of plate-glass by blowing was carried on 
to a great extent at the village of Murano, near 
Venice, and Europe was long supplied from this 
quarter with the finest and Lass mirrors. In 
1575 a privilege was granted under the great seal 
to James Verselyn, a Venetian, for making Venice 
glasses; and a glass-house established at Green- 
wich is said to have soon blown finer metal than 
that obtained from Murano. We are indebted, 
however, to the French for the art of casting large 
plates of glass, which was introduced in 1688 by 
Abraham Thevenart ; and the French refugees im- 
proved many branches of the manufacture, espe- 
cially the crystal branch; and for a gréat part of 
the 18th century large quantities of glass bottles 
were exported to Holland. * * ® It appears 
that in 1589 there were fourteen glass-houses in 
England, and a great quantity of wood was used in 
the manufacture; there was therefore a petition in 
that year of George Longe for a patent for making 
glass, urging as an inducement that he would only 
have two glass-houses in England, and the rest in 
Ireland, whereby the English woods would be pre 
served and the Irish superfluous woods used.— 
(Lansd. mss., vol. lix. 72.) About 1580 a grant 
was made (or prepared) for Sir Jerome Bowes 0 
erect furnaces and make drinking-glasses and othet 
glasses, like to those made at Murano, ‘ to be sold 
wholesale or retail, as good, cheap, or cheaper than 
those brought from Murano, and yet as good in 
value ;’ and Sir Jerome was to provide all noble- 
men of the realm with sufficient store of drinking- 
glasses, well fashioned, to be made in Murano 
Venice, at reasonable prices, as theretofore sold 
for. This grant was not to commence until the 
expiration of a grant for twenty-one years to James 
Verselyn, dated 15th of December, 17th Elizabeth, 
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and might be revoked in case of future amity with 
Venice.—(Lansd. Mss., vol. Ixvii.) About 1670 
a number of artists, the principal of whom was 
Rosetti, came from Venice, and were patronised by 
the eccentric Duke of Buckingham; and a manu- 
factory was established at Vauxhall, and was car- 
ried on with great success in the firm of Dawson, 
Bowles, and Co., excelling the Venetians and every 
other nation in blown plate-glass, for looking- 
glasses and coach-windows.”’ 

The introduction and progress of the silk manu- 
facture, including brocade, velvet, &c., are too gene- 
rally known to require special remark. What the 
new Tariff may do, we cannot tell. The manufac- 
ture of Gloves took its rise in the reign of Eliza- 
beth; and it is stated “ that the first Wire-mal-ing 
was at Esher, in Surrey, by J. Mommer and D. 
Demetrius. In 1662 a wire-mill was set up near 
Richmond, and about the same time a saw-mill 
was established near London, and both by Dutch- 
men. * * © Wire-works are still existing at 
Tintern Abbey, where the descendants of Joseph 
Laban, one of the early workmen, are living. Si- 
milar works were also established at Whitebrook 
and Redbrook on the Wye.” 

Of Hats we read: “ The beaver or felt hats, worn 
in the reign of Edward III., and for a long time 
afterwards, were made in Flanders. The refugees 
in Norfolk introduced the manufacture of felts 
and thrummed hats into that county; and by a 
statute of 5 and 6 Edward VI. that trade was con- 
fined to Norwich and all other corporate and mar- 
ket towns in the county. In 1604 the felt-makers 
were incorporated as a company, by King James. 

“ Vegetables.—It is said that Queen Catherine, 
the wife of Henry VIII., when in want of a salad, 
was obliged to send to Holland for it; and for 
some years afterwards all species of culinary vege- 
tables were imported from the continent, chiefly 
from Flanders. The first growth of cabbages in 
England was from seeds or plants obtained from 
Artois: they were raised near Arbroath Castle, 
and the first produce was sent as a tribute worthy 
of Queen Elizabeth’s table. Since then a very 
profitable trade has arisen by market-gardening, 
at Battersea, Fulham, Bermondsey, Deptford, and 
other places adjacent to the metropolis, 

“ Prior to 1685 the butchers of London, in dis- 
posing of bullock-hides to the fellmongers, were 
accustomed to leave on the tails. The French 
refugees, however, bought them up, and introduced 
into use that nutritious dish called ox-tail soup. 

“* Sail-cloth.— Whether we are indebted to the 
French for our sail-cloth may be questionable, but 
in a letter from S. Savil to Mr. Secretary Jenkins 
in 1681, he mentions that M. Bonhome, a Pro- 
testant linendraper of Paris, was about to emigrate 
with all his family to England, and says, ‘ This 
man will be also able to give you some lights into 
the method of bringing the manufacture of sail- 
cloth in England.’ ' 

“ Clocks.—M. Fromantil, a Dutch clockmaker, 
came over to England and made pendulum-clocks, 
one of the first of which was presented to the Royal 
Society. Clocks called ‘ Dutch-clocks’ are now to 
be found in almost every cottage in the kingdom. 

_ Dyeing.—Till 1608 the English were not skilled 
in dyeing and dressing of woollen goods, but sent 
them to Holland white, where they were dyed and 
sold again to the English. In 1608 Alderman 
Cockaine, on shewing to the government the ad- 
vantages to arise from cloths being dressed at 
home, obtained an exclusive patent to dress and 
dye cloths, and a proclamation against exporting 
white cloths; but he failed to dye so well or so 
cheap as the Dutch,“and the trade again went 
abroad, where it remained until the introduction 
of the Bow dye in 1643. In that year a document 
in the Lansd. mss. (vol. xxiv. art. 66) recites that 
Pero Vaz Devora was sent from the king of Por- 
tugal into England to make trial of the working of 
4 certain commodity named ‘ aneel,’ commonly 
called in English ‘ blue ynde, which cometh out of 
East Yndias, and by repute is made of the flower 


and first croppe and cut of an herbe growing there 
whereof woade is made, not before this tyme prac- 
ticed uppon wull or clothe in Englande;’ that 
Pero Vaz had shewed the undersigned dyers of 
London how to use the same, who have made ‘ per- 
fite and durable colour of blue, azure, and watchette, 
according to the nature of good woade.’ The dyers 
then certify that 40s, in aneel yields as much co- 
lour as 50s. of woade, and makes more oryent 
colour; that Pero Vaz was ready to shew its appli- 
| cation to unwrought wool, if he were sent to places 
| in the country where it is used. (27 April, 1577.) 
A letter from Mr, Waad to Sir William Cecil states 
that Peter du Croix offers to set up the feat of 
dyeing and dressing of cloths, after the manner of 
l'landers.—(Lansd. mss., vol. ix. 62.) A Fle- 
ming named Kepler established the first dye-house 
for scarlet in England at Bow, near London, on 
which account the colour was called at first ‘ Bow 
dye.’— (Encyclopedia Metrop. vi. f. 21.) Bauer, 
a Fleming, who came to England with his whole 
family in 1667, brought the art of dyeing woollen 
cloths to such perfection here, that it has ever since 
retained its reputation. 

“ Calico- Printing. —Calico-printing was intro- 
duced into England in the year 1690 by a French- 
man, who in all probability was a refugee, and who 
established a small printing-ground on the banks 
of the Thames at Richmond. A large manufac- 
tory was soon afterwards established at Bromley 
Hall in Essex, besides several others in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. About 1768 it was carried 
into Lancashire. 

‘* Pins. —By two documents in the British Mu- 
seum, it appears that for many hundred years prior 
to the reign of Elizabeth, pins were imported into 
England, but the art of making them was after- 
wards learnt of the Netherlanders; and then the 
pinners and needlemakers of London petitioned 
that the importation might be restrained, alleging 
that 40,000/. worth were yearly brought into Eng- 
land. The Netherland merchants answered that 
the English could make good gross and stiff pins, 
but not so well the fine, used for linen and cam- 
bric, ‘and as yet be only half masters, and ought 
not so soon to exclude their teachers.’—(Lansd. 
Mss., vol. Ixxxiv. c. 152.) The pinners reply 
that they can make fine pins, and by a new slight 
and invention, learnt of the strangers, two men 
would point more pins than one hundred could 
formerly do, having only a file.’’ 

Tapestry, cambric, draining and waterworks, 
ship-broking and paper-making, we must omit; 
and conclude with only the following brief pas- 
sages : 

“Captain Thomas Savery, who in 1698 ob- 
tained a patent for a steam-engine, and whose 
name stands very prominently in connexion with 
this most useful invention of modern times, was a 
French refugee. 

“ Coinage.—The history of the coinage of the 
realm is not without some curious particulars rela- 
tive to the Flemings, or Easterlings, from whom it 
is said was derived the name of our s/erling money. 
These Flemings were brought here by Alderman 
Lodge at the beginning of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and by her order, ‘ for the refining of 
of base coignes.’ Arthur Agade says he was ‘ Fa- 
mylyarlye acquaynted with Alderman Lodge, and 
this he toulde me, that the mooste of them in melt- 
inge fell sycke to deathe w'* the savoure, so as 
they were advised to drynke in a dead man’s skull 
for theyre recure: Whereupon he, w'* others who 
had thouersyght of that worke, procured a warrant 
from the counsaile to take of the heades uppon 
Londpn bridge and made cuppes thereof, whereof 
they’ dranke and founde some relicfe, althoughe 
the mooste of them -dyed.’”’ 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
History of the een tn. ma at St. Helena. 
By General Count Montholon, the Emperor’s 
Companion in Exile. 8vo, 2 vols. H. Colburn, 


upon the revelations of M. Montholon as authentic 
history. We are not of the number. We put 
much about the same faith in its particulars as we 
do in the true life and heroic exploits of Amadis 
de Gaul. It is, in fact, a repetition and enlarged 
edition, with additions, of the substance of more 
than a score of publications* on the subject of the 
St. Helena prisoner, with which we are all suffici- 
ently conversant. But what is yet more strange, 
we can discover little or nothing worth a new mak- 
ing-up from the six or eight volumes of the Mémoire 
de Napoléon, published by the author above twenty 
years ago in Paris! The petty, miserable squabbles 
with Sir Hudson Lowe, so lowering to even fallen 
imperial dignity, are only rehearsed again; and the 
unhappy Napoleon is presented to us, after all his 
mighty deeds, as a poor querulous being, as pug- 
nacious about straws, and as litigious about kail- 
yard boundaries, as he was before about regal 
dynasties and the frontiers of nations. It is a 
pitiable spectacle. It is not so “ great men great 
losses should endure,” and bid “ farewell, a long 
farewell, to all their greatness.’ But thinking of 
our immortal bard in quotation (as one always does 
on important human affairs, and especially vicissi- 
tudes), it seems to realise the line in Troilus and 
Cressida, “‘’ 7is certain, greatness once fallen out with 
fortune, must fall out with men too;'’ and thus Na- 
poleon fell out with Sir Hudson Lowe, the execu- 
tor of as onerous a duty as ever devolved upon the 
shoulders of an individual. 

Among the details of the modern Helena war, 
between the Trojan Bonaparte and the Grecian 
Lowe, a number of statements, however, occur 
about former matters and future prospects or 
hopes: so, when the general European treaty of 
August 2, 1815, was signed and communicated to 
Bonaparte, we are told : 

“ The reading of this convention made but little 
impression on the Emperor—however, he said to 
us, ‘If the people whose interests have been con- 
quered at Waterloo, submit to the iron yoke im- 
posed upon them by the congress of Vienna, we 
shall not be worth the money which it will cost 
England to keep us here, and English interests 
will require them to get rid of us. The expenses 
of my captivity will certainly exceed 10,000,000 
francs per annum. But, after all, what signify ten 
millions to England? Besides, it is not probable 
that this may take place before many years, for it 
will be only while the slumber of the nations is 
profound that the security of their sovereigus will 
lead them to calculate the inutility of the expense. 
We have another chance of escape: perhaps, by a 
course of adverse events, the sovereigns may be 
forced to acknowledge the error which they have 
committed in dethroning me, and may call me to 
their aid in the immense struggle of the past 
against the French revolution. I should be the 
natural mediator, because the empire which I cre- 
ated was at once favourable to the cause of kings, 
and to that of nations. It has not been the will of 
fate that my work should finish by effecting the 
social reorganisation of Europe; it has conducted 
me hither, and the mystery of its acts are impene- 
trable by the most profound research. At Water- 
loo I ought to have been victorious; the chances 
were a hundred to one in my favour; but Ney, the 
bravest of the brave, at the head of 42,000 French- 
men, suffered himself to be delayed a whole day 
by some thousands of Nassau troops, Had it not 
been for this inexplicable inactivity, the English 
army would have been taken flagrante delicto, and 
annihilated without striking a blow. Grouchy, 
with 40,000 men, suffered Bulow and Blucher to 
escape from him; and, finally, a heavy fall of rain 
had made the ground so soft, that it was impossible 
to commence the attack at daybreak. Had I been 
able to commence early, Wellington’s army would 
have been trodden down in the defiles of the forest, 
before the Prussians could have had time to arrive. 





* See Bertrand, Las Cases, O’Meara, Miss Baleombe, 
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It was lost without resource. The defeat of Wel- | in which the Grand Marshal Plenipo saw through 


lington’s army would have been peace, the repose | 


of Europe, the recognition of the interests of the 
masses, and of the democracy.’ Then, after a few 
minutes’ deep reflection, he resumed: ‘Send no 
answer; do not acknowledge the receipt of the 
communication. There is time enough to do that, 
and I shall probably reply to it by a protest, which 
I shall send to Vienna and Petersburg at the same 
time as to London.’ ” 

Poor fellow, still dreaming of power and pro- 
tests; and still fancying that Waterloo was the 
result of accidents and mischances, which counter- 
vailed all his masterly combinations! Colonel 
Mitchell had not published then; nor Siborne ex- 
hibited models of the battle! Wellington was not 
caught flagrante delicto—in short, he was not licked 
at all; and it was the French flag that ran, with all 
this rant, as far as terrible defeat could carry it. 

In the midst of these delusions, ‘the eternal 
mistrust of Sir Hudson Lowe’ became more and 
more irritating and annoying; and the stupendous 
questions which were brought to issue, and the way 
of treating them, are quite enough exhibited by the 
following single quotation, which is all we shall 
give to such momentous nothings: 

“ He (Sir H. Lowe) pretended that morning and 
evening it was necessary for him to see the em- 
peror personally.. He had many conferences on 
this point with the grand marshal, and always with 
more or less bitterness; always affecting, however, 
to preserve the forms of a profound desire to re- 
concile the rigour of his instructions with the re- 
spect which they prescribed to him to observe to- 
wards the General, who had been for fifteen years the 
head of the French government, but whom he was for- 
bidden to treat as a crowned head. These were his 
own expressions. The grand marshal having failed 
to overcome the respectful, but immovable obsti- 
nacy of the governor, the emperor, at length, con- 
sented to give him audience, and received him, al- 
though he was much indisposed and obliged to re- 
main in his bed-chamber. To the great astonish- 
ment of the emperor, however, not a word was said 
to him by the governor upon the subject of his 
conferences with Bertrand, the interest he took in 
his health, and his desire to remove all those ob- 
stacles which, as he had been told, were opposed 
to his making excursions beyond the limits of 
Longwood, and insinuations against the system 
of intermediation, which embittered every ques- 
tion. He made the warmest protestations of his 
wish to render as endurable as possible a capti- 
vity which, according to his personal opinion, 
would not extend beyond the time of the occupa- 
tion of the French territory by the allied armies; 
and then, as a proof of this desire, he made an 
offer of the daily attendance of Dr. Baxter, a phy- 
sician in the English army, and a man of distin- 
guished merit, who besides spoke French well, 
which would be more convenient to us than the 
necessity of consulting Mr. O’ Meara in Italian or 
English. Such was the text of the conversation ; 
but in spite of all his pains to please, and of an 
obvious desire to regain the ground which he had 
Jost, Sir Hudson Lowe only half succeeded; for, 
on his departure, the emperor said to Marchand, 
‘Take away that cup of coffee—I do not wish to 
drink it; that man has approached it, and I be- 
lieve him quite capable of poisoning me.’ A very 
different effect, however, had been produced on 
the mind of Sir Hudson Lowe: he thought him- 
self sure of success, and in the intoxication of his 
self-love, he wrote an invitation to the grand mar- 
shal, requesting the honour of General Bonaparte’s 
company at dinner the next day at Plantation 
House, to meet the Countess of Loudon, who had 
just arrived from Calcutta, would only remain two 
days in St. Helena, aud had expressed a desire to 
see General Bonaparte. It is not necessary to say 
that the emperor refused.” 

The threatened insurrection in the Isle of Man 
was a European business when compared with 
this. Only think of the many bitter conferences 





and defeated the governor’s affected desire to re- 
concile his feelings for the unfortunate with the 
conscientious performance of the difficult trust re- 
posed in him by his country,—his offer of a dis- 
tinguished physjcian, whilst his very glance might 
poison the coffee-cup,—and his finely chastised 
impertinence in inviting the prisoner to dine with 
Lady Loudon! We can hardly conceive of persons 
who had played so glorious a ré/e such woful 
littleness as is here described. 

In three hundred pages the first portion of the 
Captivity-narrative, agreeably to the title-page, 
breaks off, and we have a Bonapartean account of 
King Louis and Holland; a retrospect of the Bour- 
bon dynasty; a history of the Italian campaigns ; 
the consulate; the murder of the Duke D’Eng- 
hien; the Austrian and Spanish policies; the con- 
cordat of Fontainebleau; something about Corsica, 
and a biography of Napoleon when young; finish- 
ing with recollections (we should think not very 
pleasing ones) of Russia and Egypt. The relation 
then returns to St. Helena at page 470 of Vol. IL., 
and generously begins with insinuating, perhaps 
suggested by El’ Arish, that Sir H. Lowe had sent 
in to Longwood a present of poisoned coffee ! 

“ Jaffa was only fortified by a wall, but it con- 
tained a garrison of from 6000 to 7000 men, among 
whom were a body of artillery sent from Constan- 
tinople, and trained by French officers. As soon 
as the batteries were ready to play, a cartel was 
sent to summon the place; a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, the army saw the head of the unfor- 
tunate bearer stuck on a pike, and his dead body 
was thrown over the wall. This was the signal for 
attack ; in three hours, a breach was effected in 
one of the towers; forty or fifty grenadiers and a 
dozen of sappers made good a lodgment; the 
column followed, and the town was carried by 
assault. Nothing could arrest the fury of the sol- 
diers; every person who came in their way was 
killed, and the place delivered up to plunder. 
During the night the disorder was terrible, and 
order could not possibly be restored even at day- 
light. All that were saved of that unfortunate 
garrison were sent prisoners to Egypt, with the 
exception of 800 men who were shot. These 800 
were the remnant of the garrison of El’ Arish, 
who, after having proceeded three days’ march in 
the direction of Bagdad, had changed their route, 
violated the terms of their capitulation, and thrown 
themselves into Jaffa. Prudence did not allow 
them to be sent to Cairo. Accustomed to the 
desert, they would have found means to escape on 
the way, and they would have been found again in 
Acre. About 4000 Turks perished at Jaffa, and 
nearly 3000 were saved. Of these, 1200 were sent 
prisoners to Egypt; 1300 soldiers and servants, 
natives of Egypt, were set at liberty as country- 
men; and 500 were sent to carry and diffuse the 
news of the victories of the French, to Damascus, 
Jerusalem, Aleppo, &c.” 

With this we finish our disagreeable task, and 
wait without impatience for the sequel of this re- 
vival of the performance of General Montholon. 








COLLEGE JOKES AND ANECDOTES. 

Four Lectures on the Advantages of a Classical Edu- 
cation, as an Auxiliary to a Commercial Education, 
§c. By A. Amos, Esq.,&c. 8vo, pp. 281. Lon- 
don, R. Bentley. 

WHEN narrow utilitarian opinions have been and 

are apt to run into the extreme of undervaluing all 

classical endowment, these Lectures are peculiarly 
valuable in recalling the public to a right estimate 
of the subject. Perhaps for centuries the system of 
learned, or, as it was called, liberal educatioi, was 
pursued with far too much exclusiveness of the 
practical and useful. But that is no reason why 
we should lapse into the opposite antipodes, and 
run a-muck at all that is so elevating to the soul of 
man, and delightful to his being, as is found in the 
treasuries of ancient learning. Mr. Amos has 
pointed this out with great force, and demonstrated 





ae 


that the merchant is not the worse for being the 
scholar, tne tradesman for being able to understand 

a little of the means of intellectual enjoyment, nor 

the commercial classes generally for having are. | 
sort from the toils of business in the refinements 
and solace of literary relaxation. But having 
stated the principle and character of his work, we 
must leave it to be perused by those who take an 
interest in the discussion; for it offers no oppor. 
tunity for synopsis or analysis within the moderate 
compass we could allow to it. There is, however, 
an Appendix, consisting of notes of the table-talk 
of a combination-room in the last century; from 
which we trust the subjoined extracts will be ac. 
ceptable. 

FACETIR. 

“ Paley, having been out fishing for a whole day, 
was asked on his return if he had met with good 
sport. ‘Oh yes,’ said he;.‘I have caught no 
fish, to be sure; but I have made a sermon.’ 

“Lord Abercorn used to call frequently upon 
Pemberton, who kept in Meredith’s staircase, and 
took great pleasure in making as much noise as 
possible in coming down stairs. Meredith one day 
ran out and seized him, declaring that he was the 
most troublesome fellow in the world, and that he 
believed that he ran ten times down the stairs for 
once going up. 

* Jones asked one of his pupils why the rainbow 
was round. He answered, because the sun was 
round.—Jones then asked him what the figure of 
the bow would be if the sun were square; and he 
immediately replied, ‘Square, to be sure, sir.’ 

“A person at Tavel’s lectures was desired to 
construct the figure in the second proposition of 
Euclid, where the point was upon the line. After 
hesitating for some time, he cried out, ‘Oh, I un- 
derstand it now—the point will vanish when the | 
line and it are together.’ He was a soph. 

‘ Drs. Hoadley and Sherlock were educated to- 
gether at Catherine Hall, and were great rivals 
even at that time. Having been at lectures one 
morning in Tully’s Offices, Sherlock says to Hoad- 
ley, ‘ You made a great figure this morning, Hoad- 
ley, with the assistance of Cockman.’ ‘ Nay,’ says 
Hoadley, ‘TI could not procure one; there is only 
a single copy in Cambridge, which I found that you 
had got.’ 

“Jones observing to a minor canon, as he sup- 
posed it was, whom he met in the cathedral at 
Winchester, that it had every appearance of great 
antiquity. ‘Yes, sir,’ says he, ‘it is upwards of 
two thousand years old.’ 

“Farish went, by the vice-chancellor’s direc. 
tions, during Frend's trial, into the gallery to 
Tommy Fox of Catherine Hall, whom he charged 
positively with having clapped in a furious man- 
ner. Fox, putting out his wooden hand, replied, 
‘I wish it were in my power, sir.’ 

“F.G., in his way to Hauxton Mills church, 
caught a young partridge, which he put into his 
pocket. In the middle of the service he had oc- 
casion to pull out his handkerchief, and out flew 
the partridge. ‘Never mind, master,’ said his 
clerk, ‘I have marked him down in the belfry.’ 

“Mr. G. of Norwich prayed for rain in the 
spring, and his parishioners expressing their a 
tonishment, ‘I see,’ he said, ‘you are no fox-hunt 
ers.’ 

“ Dr. S., Prebendary of Rochester, upon a com- 
plaint made by Bishop Pierse that he did not re- 
side long enough, replied that ‘he resided the bes! 
part of the year’ (the time of audit). 

“ A frivolous objection having been made to’ 
gentleman’s name, Pegus, it was observed, that if 
it had been Pejus it would have been worse. This 
was repeated by another, ignorant of Latin, on 0c: 
casion of hearing the like objection made at al- 
other time, who said, ‘that if the name had been 
Pejus, it would have been no better. ‘ 

“A tenant of Lord Frederick Campbell, being 
out hunting with him, plied him so thick with ‘My 
lord,’ and ‘ Your lordship,’ that, in order to get rid 
of him, Lord Frederick leaped over an immense 
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high gate; but the man followed him and ex- 
claimed, ‘O Lord, O Lord, my lord, your lordship 
took a desperate leap!’ 

“In the address published by the Spanish minis- 
ter Alcadia, to the people, in October 1794, was 
this passage : ‘ I have given directions for a general 
fast throughout the kingdom, in order to implore 
the assistance of Almighty God. But, notwith- 
standing this, do not despair, or think your affairs 
irretrievable.’ 

“Coulthurst, preaching upon original sin, at 
St. Mary’s, said, ‘ But perbaps it will be objected, 
that we did not choose Adam for our representa- 
tive in sinning, and we are not therefore answer- 
able for his offences. I answer, that God chose 
for us; and we must allow that He was capable of 
making as proper an election as we ourselves.’ 

“Coulthurst had attended a person at the place 
of execution, and, by his consolatory conversation, 
had made the man die with much apparent satis- 
faction. Akehurst of King’s meeting him at the 
Drum, said, ‘ Well, Mr. Coulthurst, you sent your 
friend to the other world quite comfortable: it was, 
indeed, extremely kind of you.’ Coulthurst re- 
plied, ‘I should be happy to do a similar favour for 
you, Mr. Akeburst, without fee or reward.’ 

“An examinee defined faith to be ‘a ready and 
easy acquiescence in the truth of any thing pro- 
posed.’ 

“Si foret in terris ridéret Democritus, seu.'—A 
boy at St. Paul’s school read this line, making the 
false quantity indicated. Dr. Roberts observed, 
that ‘ Democritus would have had good reason to 
laugh indeed.’ 

“Tom Atkins told Billy Moor that he had printed 
the initial letters of paragraphs in his book so very 
large, in order to make a volume of tolerable size, 
that one might turn a buggy in every O, and brush 
acoat upon every T. 

“Senate-house questions and answers :— What 
is matter? Answer: ‘Any thing combustible.’ 
Whether does the earth move round the sun, or 
the sun round the earth? Answer: ‘ That, sir, 
depends upon circumstances, I should apprehend— 
sometimes the one, sometimes the other.’ 

“The Rev. Mr. M. and the Rev. Mr. B. were 
prosecuted by Lord Harcourt for shooting upon his 
manor. The cause was tried at the Oxford assizes; 
Mr. Bearcroft, counsel for the prosecution, said to 
the jury, ‘I will call evidence to prove that the 
Rev. Mr. M. said to the Rev. Mr. B., G—d d—n 
your blood, why do you walk so fast? and that the 
Rev. Mr. B. replied to the Rev. Mr. M., G—d 
d—n your blood, why do you walk so slow?’ 

“J.P. of S told some of the farmers who 
had offended him ‘that they would be wanting jus- 
tice soon, but they should have little enough of it 
for money.’ 

“Dr. M. was a remarkably dirty man, and hav- 
ing come in to Hall one day very late for dinner, 
he made several apologies for it to the president, 
alleging, among the reasons, that he had been turn- 
ing a great many things. ‘I wish,’ said Anti-Se- 
janus Scot, ‘ you had turned your shirt.’ 

“X., Bishop of London, examined Waddington’s 
father for deacon’s orders; and, at the same time, 
there was another candidate, who was asked by the 
bishop, ‘ Who was the primus diacdnus?’ He an- 
swered, ‘Stephanus.’ The bishop corrected him, 
‘Stephanus, mi fili.” ‘* Non, dignissime pater, Ste- 
pbinus fuit primus diacdnus, sed Stephanus fuit 
primus diacdnus.’ 

“ The following epitaph is in Trinity churchyard, 
Cambridge .— 

‘Here lies John Dunn, likewise Richard Dunn, 
hey were no relations at all 


Except that one lived in Trinity parish, the other in 
rinity Hall.’ 





“The joys of heaven,’ said a preacher at Pock- 
lington, ‘ cannot be conceived, nor can I describe 
them from this pulpit.’ 

“The Rev. Mr. R., of Pocklington, was going 
to serve his church one very bad morning, and 
turned round with much exultation to ask his ser- 











vant ‘whether he thought Mr. B. would go to his?’ | 
The servant replied, ‘ He’s none sike a fool!’ 

“ Neville, when at Scarborough, having spoken 
of two persons at Duffield who had killed one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight brace of snipes in two days, 
Smallpage put him out of countenance by relating 
a story of the captain of an Indiaman having fired 
one of his great guns, loaded with small shot, and 
killed fifty-six dozen of pigeons, at the mouth of 
the Ganges — the shot striking the gravel, which 
did more execution than the shot itself. 

“A Johnian, who was at Burlington in the ca- 
pacity of tutor to the Hon. Mr. Bagot, gave for a | 
toast, ‘ All people that on earth do dwell.’ 

‘* Lord S. was persuaded by some of his school- 
fellows to pound a whetstone, and eat part of it, in 
order to sharpen his appetite. 

“A person asked Chapman if the tolling of a 
bell did not put him in mind of his latter end. He 
replied, ‘ No, sir; but the rope puts me in mind of 
yours.’ ’ 

‘** Dr. Gregory, chaplain of the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, writes: ‘I must confess, there are scarcely 
any productions which I find so uninteresting as 
the Greek tragedies: the uniformity, the nothing- 
ness of their plots, their tedious declamations, and 
their snip-snap dialogues, are poorly compensated 
for by a few elegant odes, and a few beautiful and 
striking sentiments.’ 

“Shepherd was passing through Granchester 
when Berridge was preaching in a barn, and he 
wentintohear him. ‘ The love of God,’ said he, ‘is 
the true love —it is the honey of the rock; but as 
to all other love, it is nothing but vile treacle.’ 

‘‘ Howard the philanthropist lived in Bedford- 
shire, and educated his son in a singular way: he 
accustomed him to every kind of disappointment. 
This son was afterwards a fellow commoner of St. 
John’s College, and became deranged in his mind. 

“A young officer applied to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for a special license; but the arch- | 
bishop said that he never granted one except upon 
extraordinary occasions. The young man replied, 
that his was a very special case, for his intended 
bride was eighty years of age.” 











Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis ; being the Fossil Geology 
of the Sewalic Hills in the North of India. By 
Hugh Falconer, M.D. F.R.S. F.G.S. &c., and 
Proby T. Cautley, F.G.S. Parts I. of Letter- 
press and of Illustrations. London, Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Tue plan laid dowy by the authors “ in the con- 

duct of this work [ Dr. Falconer editor] is, in the first 

place, to determine the remains of the extinct ge- 
nera and species; and, on the conclusion of the 
systematic and descriptive details, to investigate 
the general results to which they lead.” The 
first Part treats of the Pachydermata; and its 

sixty-four pages are occupied with Section I., 

general remarks on the Proboscidea: the elephant 

and mastodon. Section II. on the structure and 
form of the molar teeth; and a portion of Section 

I1I. on the succession of the molars, and their 

characters, as indicating sectional groups of species. 
From this brief foretaste we anticipate that the 

entire work will be a highly valuable addition to 
and correction of the prevailing opinions enter- 
tained by palzontologists. This might have been 
expected, from the extent and variety of the Caut- 
ley collection of fossils, and from the recommen- 
dation of the British Association, that a committee, 
consisting of the presidents of the Association, and 
of the Royal, Geological, and Asiatic Societies, 
should represent to her Majesty’s Government the 
importance of providing adequate funds for their 
development, and for the publication of an account 
of them. The matter was there rich and abundant, | 
thanks to the indefatigable explorations of the au- | 
thors. But it is one thing to collect, and another | 





| to select, arrange, and bring distinctive characters | 


of form to bear upon doubtful or disputed points | 
of extinct zoology. The requisites for the latter | 


| labour few men possess—we could mention perhaps | 


half-a-dozen in our circle of science, not a narrow 
one, fitted for the task; but no cries of “ Name, 
name!’ shall personate our present thoughts; our 
duty and pleasure here are only to confess to Dr. 
Falconer, that we willingly admit him among the 
foremost. Our nomination will not be objected to, 
we confidently assert, nor the ability of Dr. Fal- 
coner to carry out the plan laid down by the au- 
thors disputed by any reader of even the brief 
portion now before us of the Fauna Antiqua Si- 
valensis. The letter-press of the octavo is a large 
and clear type; and the twelve folio plates, the 
beautiful illustrations of Part I., are highly credit- 
able to Messrs. G. H. Ford, G. Scharf, and Hull- 
mandel and Walton. 





CAPTAIN KEPPEL’s BORNEO, &c. 
[Third notice.] 

We have seen by what a romantic course (for it 
savours little of even extraordinary adventure be- 
longing to the 19th century, and goes beyond ordi- 
nary invention at any period) Mr. Brooke estab- 
lished himself in Borneo. Individual energy of 
character was never more decidedly displayed in 
the history of man; and when we have contemplated 
the result, and look upon its hero “alone in his 
glory ’’ at Sarawak, founding industry, justice, and 
civilisation, it begets a deep interest in his fate, 
allied to apprehension and alarm. It seems, then, 
as if a special Providence had sent at this very 
crisis the British frigate Dido to his aid, under 
the command of so gallant an officer, and so con- 
genial a spirit, as Captain Keppel. In a marvel- 
lously short time they seem to have become as one 
man, and to have only a single enterprise in view. 
It is delightful to read Mr. Brooke’s grateful 
praises of his friend, and acknowledgments of the 
effectual assistance he rendered him in his novel 
position; thereby making that firm which, with 
all his talent and resources, could not then be con- 
sidered but as unstable and precarious. And it is 
no less gratifying to read Captain Keppel’s warm- 
hearted tributes to the co-operation of Mr. Brooke. 
Between them, Great Britain may be congratulated 
on the event: the first great blow and sore dis- 
couragement to Malay piracy was given in the 
Indian Archipelago, and a cheering vista of pro- 
sperous and happy days opened for that rich and 
important region of the globe. We cannot follow 
up this brief introduction better than by shewing 
how skilfully and bravely this was acccomplished. 

“‘ We now (says the narrative) began to prepare 
in earnest for work of another sort. The news of 
our intended attack on the Sarebus pirates, had 
soon reached them, and spread all over the country ; 
and we had daily accounts of the formidable re- 
sistance they intended to make. By the 4th July 
our preparations were complete; and the ship 
had dropped down to the mouth of the river. I 
forgot to mention, that all the adjoining Serifis 
had, in the greatest consternation, sent me assur- 
ances of their future good intentions.” 

The allied forces of the British navy and the 
Dyaks of Sarawak proceeded, and no doubt “ the 
whole formed a novel, picturesque, and exciting 
scene; and it was curious to contemplate the dif- 
ferent feelings that actuated the separate and dis- 
tinct parties; the odd mixture of Europeans, 
Malays, and Dyaks; the different religions; and 
the eager and anxious manner in which all pressed 
forward. The novelty of the thing was quite suf- 
ficient to excite our Jacks, after having been cooped 
up so long on board ship—to say nothing of the 
chance of a broken head. Of the Malays and 
Dyaks who accompanied us, some came from curi- 
osity, some from attachment to Mr. Brooke, and 
many for plunder, but I think the majority to gratify 
revenge; as there were but few of the inhabitants, 
on the north coast of Borneo, who had not suffered 
more or less from the atrocities of the Sarebus and 
Sakarran pirates—either their houses burnt, their 
relations murdered, or their wives and children 
captured and sold into slavery.” 

The ascent of the river was difficult, but, by dint 
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of perseverance, seventy miles from the mouth 
were surmounted, and then only small boats could 
be employed to convey five hundred men “ amongst 
a Tace 0 prt a pirates, whose country no force 
had ever yet dared to invade, and whohad been 
inflicting with impunity every sort of cruelty on all 
whom they encountered, for more than a century. 
As the sun went down, the scene was beautiful— 
the variety and Posts appearance of the na- 
tive prahus, and the praying of the Mussulman, 
with his head in the direction of the Prophet’s 
tomb, bowing his head to the deck of his boat, and 
from whose devotions nothing would draw his at- 
tention. For a time—it being that for preparing 
the evening meal—no noise was made: it was a 
perfect calm; and the rich foliage was reflected in 
the water as in a mirror, while a small cloud of 
smoke ascended from each boat, to say nothing of 
that from my cigar, which added much to the charm 
I then experienced. Late in the evening, when 
the song and joke was passed from boat to boat, 
and the fights from the different fires were reflected 
in the water, the scenery was equally pleasing ; but 
later still, when the lights were out, there being 
no moon, and the banks overhung with trees, it 
was so dark that no one could see beyond his own 
boat. A little after midnight, a small boat was 
heard passing up the river, and was regularly 
hailed by us in succession; to which they replied, 
* We belong to your party.’ And it was not until 
the yell of triumph, given by six or eight voices, 
after they had (with a strong flood-tide in their 
favour) shot past the last of our boats, that we 
found how we had been imposed on.”’ 

Next morning the expedition got over the bore; 
and the account continues in a brief and simple 
manner, and consequently with the most thrilling 
effect. “The scenery* improved in beauty every 
yard that we advanced; but our attention was 
drawn from it by the increase of yelling as we ap- 
ese the scene of action. Although as yet we 

ad only heard our enemies, our rapid advance, 
with a strong tide, must have been seen by them 
from the jungle on the various hills which now rose 
to our view. Being in my gig, somewhat ahead of 
the boats, I had the advantage of observing all that 
occurred. The scene was the most exciting I ever 
experienced. We had no time for delay or con- 
sideration : the tide was sweeping us rapidly up; 
and had we been inclined to retreat then, we should 
have found it difficult. A sudden turn in the river 
brought us (Mr. Brooke was by my side) in front 
of a steep hill which rose from the bank. It had 
been cleared of jungle, and long grass grew in its 
place. As we hove in sight, several hundred 
savages rose up, and gave one of their war-yells: 
is was the first I had heard. No report from mus- 
ketry or ordnance could ever make a man’s heart 
feel so small as mine did at that horrid yell: but I 
had no leisure to think. I had only time for a 
shot at them with my double-barrel, as they rushed 
down the steep, whilst I was carried past. I soon 


after heard the report of our large boat’s heavy | 


n, which must have convinced them that we 
ikewise were prepared. On the roof of a long 


building, on the summit of the hill, were several | 
warriors performing a war-dance, which it would be | Bachelor on ham and poached eggs, when the sound 
| of the pinnace’s twelve-pounder carronade broke 
| through the stillness of the night. This was re- 
| sponded to by one.of those simultaneous war-yells 
| apparently from every part of the country. My 
| immediate idea was that our friends had been sur- 
| rounded. It was impossible to move so large a boat 
mud, with their tops crossed and secured together | as the Jelly Bachelor up to their assistance; nor 


difficvit to imitate on such a stage. As these were 
not the forts we were in search of, we did not delay 
longer than to exchange a few shots in sweeping 
along. Our next obstacle was more troublesome, 
being a strong barrier right across the river, 
formed of two rows of trees placed firmly in the 


by rattans; and along the fork, formed by the 
crossing of the tops of these stakes, were other 
trees firmly secured. Rapidly approaching tis 
barrier, I observed a small opening that might 
probably admit a canoe; and gathering good way, 
and putting my gig’s head straight at it, | squeezed 
through. On reaching it the scene again changed, 

¢ A striking lithograph of the attack on Paddi, one of 


the very original and curious illustrations of the work, 
admirably represents this remarkable conflict. : 





| and I opened on three formidable-looking forts, 
which lost not a moment in opening a discharge of 
cannon on my unfortunate gig. Luckily their 
guns were properly elevated for the range of the 
barrier; and, with the exception of a few straggling 
grape-shot that splashed the water round us, the 
whole went over our heads. For a moment I found 
myself cut off from my companions, and drifting 
fast upon the enemy. The banks of the river were 
covered with warriors, yelling and rushing down to 
secure—what I suppose they considered me—their 
prize. I had some difficulty in getting my long 
gig round, and paddling up against the stream ; but 
while my friend Brooke steered the boat, my cox- 
swain and myself kept up a fire, with tolerable aim, 
on the embrasures, to prevent, if possible, their 
reloading before the pinnace, our leading boat, 
could bring her twelve-pound carronade to bear. 
I was too late to prevent the pinnace falling 


I was not sorry when I found the Dido’s first cutter 


soon followed; and while the pinnace kept up a 
destructive fire on the fort, Mr. D'Aeth, who was 
the first to land, jumped on shore, with his crew, 
at the foot of the hill on the top of which the 
nearest fort stood, and at once rushed for the sum- 
mit. This mode of warfare—this dashing at once 
in the very face of their fort—was so novel and 
incomprehensible to our enemies, that they fled, 
panic-struck, into the jungle; and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that our leading men could get 
even a snap-shot at the rascals as they went. That 
evening the country was illuminated for miles by 
the burning of the capital, Paddi, and adjacent 
villages; at which work, and plundering, our na- 
tive followers were most expert.” 

We omit the ensuing operations of the next day: 

* At 10 a.m. our boats returned, having gone up 
the right-hand branch as far as it was practicable. 
That to the left having been obstructed by trees 
felled across the stream, was considered, from the 
trouble taken to prevent our progress, to be the 
branch up which the enemy had retreated§ and 
not being provisioned for more than the day, they 
came back, and started again in the afternoon with 
the first of the flood-tide. Of this party Lieute- 
nant Horton took charge, accompanied by Mr. 
Brooke. It was a small but an effective and de- 
termined and well-appointed little body, not likely 
to be deterred by difficulties. A small native force 
of about forty men accompanied them, making, 
with our own, between eighty and ninety people. 
The forts having been destroyed, no further ob- 
stacles were expected to our advance, beyond the 
felling of trees, and the vast odds as to numbers 
in case of attack, the pirates being reckoned at 
about 6000 Dyaks and 500 Malays. The even- 
ing set in with rain and hazy weather. Our 








native skirmishing parties were returning to their 
boats and evening meals; our advancing party 
had been absent about an hour and a half; and 
I had just commenced a supper in the Jolly 


would it be right to leave our wounded without a suf- 
ficient force for their protection. I immediately 
jumped into my gig, taking with me a bugler, whom 





on the same side with myself. The other boats, 





I placed in the bow; and seeing our arms in as per- 
fect readiness as the rain would allow us to keep 
them, I proceeded to join the combatants. 
“Daylight had disappeared, as it does in tropical | 
climates, immediately after the getting of the sun. | 
The tide had just turned against me; and as I | 
advanced up the river, the trees hung over many 


parts, nearly meeting across; at the same time the 
occasional firing that was kept up assured me that 
the enemy were on the alert, and with all the ad. 
vantages of local knowledge and darkness on their 
side. From the winding of the stream, too, the 
yells appeared to come from every direction, some. 
times ahead and sometimes astern. I had pulled, 
feeling my way, for nearly two hours, when a sud. 
den and quick discharge of musketry, well on my 
left hand, intimated to me that I was approaching 
the scene of action; and, at the same time, passing 
several large canoes hauled up on the bank, I felt 
convinced that my anticipation was right, that our 

rty were surrounded, and that we should have to 
fight our way to each other. My plan was to make 
it appear as if I was bringing up a strong rein. 
forcement; and the moment the firing ceased, [ 
made the bugler strike up ‘Rory O’More,’ which 
was i diately 1 ded to by three British 





athwart the barrier, in which position she had three | cheers; and then followed a death-like stillness— 
men wounded, With the assistance of some of our | 
native followers, the rattan-lashings which secured | 
the heads of the stakes were soon cut through; and | 
| loose stones. 


if any thing, more unpleasant than the war-yell; 
and I could not help feeling certain that the enemy 
lay between us. The stream now ran rapidly over 
Against the sky, where the jungle 
had been cleared, I could distinctly see the outlines 
of human beings. I laid my double-barrel across 
my knees, and we pulled on. When within shot- 
range I hailed, to make certain ; and receiving no 
answer, after a second time, I fired, keeping the 
muskets of the gig’s crew ready to repel the first 
attack in case the enemy did notdecamp. My fire 
was answered by Lieutenant Horton: ‘We are 
here, sir.’ At first I was much distressed, from 
the fear that I might have hurt any one. They 
had not heard me hail, owing, I suppose, to the 
noise of the water rushing over the stones; and 
they had not hailed me, thinking that I must of 
course know that it was them; and the enemy 
being in the jungle all round, they did not like to 
attract attention to where they were. 1 found they 
had taken up a very clever position. The running 
stream had washed the ground away on the right 
bank, leaving a sort of little deep bay, just bi 
enough to old the boats, from which the a. 
rose quite perpendicularly. On the top of this 
bank the jungle had been cleared for about thirty 
yards; and on this Lieutenant Gunnell, with seven 
royal marines, was posted as a rear-guard. This 
was an important position, and one of danger, as 
the jungle itself was alive with the enemy; and 
although the spears were hurled from it continually 
during the night, no shot was thrown away unless 
the figure of the pirate could be distinctly seen. 
“Tt continued to rain: the men wore their great- 
coats for the purpose of keeping their pieces dry; 
and several times, during that long night, I ob- 
served the muskets of these steady and good men 
brought to the shoulder and again lowered without 
firing, as that part of the jungle whence a speat 
had been hurled to within a few fect of where they 
stood did not shew a distinct form of any thing 
living. The hours were little less interesting for 
those who, in the boats below, stood facing the op- 
posite bank of the river with their arms in their 
hands. It appears that the enemy had come down 
in great force to attack the boats from that side; 
and as the river was there very shallow, and the 
bottom hard, they could, by wading not more than 
knee-deep, have approached to within five or six 
yards of them: but in the first attack they had 
lost a great many men; and it is supposed that 
their repeated advances throughout the night were 
more to recover their dead and wounded, than to 
make any fresh attack on our compact little force, 
whose deadly aim and rapid firing must have 
astonished them, and who certainly were, one and 
all, prepared to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 
To the left of our position, and about 200 yards 
up the river, large trees were being felled during 
the night; and by the torch-lights shewing the 
spot, the officer of the boat, Mr. Partridge, kept 
up a very fair ball-practice with the pinnace’s gun. 
Towards morning a shot fell apparently just where 
they were at work; and that being accompanied 
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by what we afterwards ascertained caused more 
horror and consternation among the enemy than 
any thing else, a common signal sky-rocket, made 
them resign the ground entirely to us. The last 
shot, too, that was fired from the pinnace had 
killed three men. 

“ As daylight broke I found the greater part of 
our party had squatted down with their guns 
between their knees ; and, completely exhausted, 
had, in spite of the rain, fallen asleep. Few will 
ever forget that night. There were two natives 
and one marine only of our party badly wounded : 
the latter was struck by a rifle-shot, which entered 
his chest and lodged in the shoulder; and this 

or fellow, a gallant young officer named Jenkins, 
already distinguished in the Chinese war, volun- 
teered to convey in the second gig, with four boys 
only, down to the Jolly Bachelor. He performed 
this duty, and was again up with the party before 
daylight, when we found the pirates collecting in 
some force above us. Several shots were fired, 
as if to try the range of their rifles; but they took 
good care not to come within reach ofour muskets. 
Shortly after, the tide beginning to rise, we made 
preparations for ascending further up the river. 
This was more than they bargained for, as we were 
close to where they had removed their families, 
with such little valuables as they could collect, 
when we so unexpectedly carried their forts and 
took possession of their town; and we were not 
sorry on observing, at that moment, a flag of truce 
advancing from their party down the stream, and 
halt half-way to our position. We immediately 
sent an unarmed Malay to meet them; and after 
a little talk, they came to our boats. The mes- 
sage was, that they were ready to abide by any 
terms we might dictate. I promised that hosti- 
lities should cease for two hours; but that we 
could treat only with the chiefs, whose persons 
should be protected, and invited them to a con- 
ference at 1 P.M. 

“In the mean while, having first sent notice by 
the messengers, I took advantage of the time, and 
ascended in my gig, without any great difficulty, 
above the obstruction they had been so busy throw- 
ing across the river during the night. The news 
that hostilities were to cease was not long in being 
communicated ; and, by the time I had got up, 
the greatest confidence appeared to be established. 
Having pulled up into shoal-water, and where the 
river widened, the banks were soon covered with 
natives ; and some seventy or eighty immediately 
laid aside their spears and walked off to my boat, 
the whole of which, together with its crew, they 
examined with the greatest curiosity. In the 
heat of the day we indulged in a most refresh- 
ing bathe under the shade of overhanging trees, 
the bottom of the river being fine sand and 
pebbles worn smooth by the running stream. 
At the appointed hour the chiefs made their 
appearance, dressed in their best, but looking 
haggard and dejected. Mr. Brooke, the ‘ Tuan 
Besar,’ or great man, officiated as spokesman. 
He fully explained that our invasion of their 
country, and destruction of their forts and town, 
was not for the purposes of pillage or gain to our- 
selves, but as a punishment for their repeated and 
aggravated acts of piracy; that they had been 
fully warned, for two years before, that the British 
nation would no longer allow the native trade be- 
tween the adjacent islands and Singapore to be 
cut off and plundered, and the crews of the 
vessels cruelly put to death, as they had been. 
They were very humble and submissive; ad- 
mitted that their lives were forfeited; and if we 
said they were to die, they were prepared, although, 
they explained, they were equally willing to live. 
They promised to refrain for ever from piracy, 
and offered hostages for their good behaviour. 
Mr. Brooke then explained how much more ad- 
vantageous trade would be than piracy, and in- 
vited them to a further conference at Sarawak, 
where they might witness all the blessings result- 
ing from the line of conduct he had advised them 





to follow. If, on the other hand, we heard of a 
single act of piracy being.committed by them, their 
country should be again invaded and occupied: 
and their enemies, the whole tribe of Linga Dyaks, 
let loose upon them, until they were rooted out 
and utterly destroyed.” 

We declare that our imagination can picture 
nothing to equal the ascent of Captain Keppel, in 
his tiny gig, with a half a dozen companions, in a 
country swarming with foes, who might have 
dropped in hundreds out of the branches of over- 
hanging trees into their well-barred river, and 
even into his daring nut-shell craft: but Rory 
O’ More, we presume, possessed a charm, and the 
bugle and the blue light or rockets, thrown up as 
night signals, helped their arms and intrepidity to 
conquer all before them, in this noble example 
of British prowess. Nor, towards the conclusion 
of the relation, let our readers forget to mark the 
sage and prudent use made of the victory, in his 
intercourse with the vanquished pirates, by Mr. 
Brooke. 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art. By the 
Editor of “* The Arcana of Science.” London, 
D. Bogue. 

Pursunc its useful course with its usual care and 

judgment; its chief recommendation being the fa- 

cility of reference to the “ facts’ of the past year. 

The Life and Times of Aodh O’ Neil, Prince of Ulster, 
§c. By John Mitchell. Pp. 252. Duffy’s Irish 
Library, Dublin. 

A story of the barbarous times of Con, Shane, 
Tirlaugh, and other savages, who filled Ireland with 
discord and blood some centuries ago. Instead of 
a lesson of moderation and wisdom being extracted 
from their cruelties and horrors, the moral seems 
to be to perpetuate and make eternal the differ- 
ences between the Celtic and Saxon races. Oh, 
that men would bestow as much pains in cultivating 
good as in stirring up evil passions: what a world 
of social happiness might they all enjoy! 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 29th. — Mr. G. Rennie, V.P., in the chair. 
“On a point connected with the dispute about the 
invention of fluxions,” by Mr. Augustus De Mor- 
gan. An assertion made by Sir Isaac Newton, in 
a letter to Conti, to the effect that the materials of 
the Commercium Epistolicum were “ collected and 
published by a numerous committee of gentlemen 
of different nations, appointed by the Royal Society 
for that purpose,” appeared to be at variance with 
the list of the committee, as it was appointed on 
the 6th March, 1711-12, and which only contains 
the names of Arbuthnot, Hill, Halley, Jones, Ma- 
chin, and Burnet, who were ali English. But when 
the records of the Society were examined by Mr. 
Weld, the assistant secretary, it was discovered 
that other members were subsequently added to 
the committee, among whom were Bonet, the Prus- 
sian minister, and De Moivre, both of whom were 
foreigners—thus shewing that the imputations 
which might have been cast on Newton’s veracity 
are groundless.—‘ On the use of the barometric 
thermometer for the determination of relative 
heights,” by Mr. J. R. Christie. The objects of 
this communication, as stated by the author, are, 
first, to shew the theoretical foundation of the very 
simple law pointed out by Professor Forbes, ac- 
cording to which the difference of the boiling tem- 
perature of water at two stations is connected with 
their difference of level; and next, to test the ac- 
curacy of this law, by a comparison of results de- 
duced from his own observations on the boiling 
point of water at different stations among the Alps 
of Savoy, Piedmont, and Switzerland, with the 
heights of these same stations, as determined by 
the observers and by different means; and thus 
to arrive at a just conclusion with respect to the 
value of the barometric thermometer as an instru- 
ment for determining differences of level. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

Feb. 9th.—Lord Colchester, president, in the chair. 
Mr. J. H. Pelly and Sir J. F. Davis were elected 
members. The first paper read was a rectification 
by Mr. Cooley of some part of his paper on the 
geography of N’Yassi, published in the last part 
of the Geographical Journal. Mr. Cooley having 
lately received the numbers of the Annaes Maritimos 
which contain the sequel of Lacerda’s journal of 
his expedition from Tete to the country of the 
Cazembe, anxiously availed himself of this addi- 
tional information to bring the positions and direc- 
tions laid down by him, from a critical examination 
of a great variety of confused, and sometimes con- 
tradictory, documents, still nearer the exact truth. 
After all, from the explanation afforded by Mr. 
Cooley, it would appear, that the difference between 
his map, as published in the Journal, and its recti- 
fication, is only such as comes within the legitimate 
limits of usual errors, and triumphantly substan- 
tiates the general truth of the conclusions he had 
come to from the imperfect materials he had to deal 
with, 

The secretary next began the reading of a long 
abstract from still more voluminous documents, 
supplied by the Government; viz. the account, by 
the late Mr. W. C. Thomson, of his journey from 
Sierra Leone to Timbo, the capital of Futah Jallo, 
in Western Africa. Until the reading of the paper 
shall have been concluded, we will confine our- 
selves to an abridgment of the statement respecting 
the traveller himself, by which the reading of the 
paper was prefaced. Mr. W.C. Thomson, linguist 
to the Church Missionary Society at Sierra Leone, 
was sent by the governor of that colony on a mis- 
sion to the Imam or sovereign of Futah Jallo—a 
large tract occupied by the Fulabs, and lying in 
the hills 400 miles north-east of that settlement. 
The principal object of the mission was to open a 
road for a regular line of traffic, through that coun- 
try, between the colony and the negro states on the 
Joliba or Niger. Mr. Thomson was in every re- 
spect peculiarly well qualified for the service to 
which he was appointed. At the very outset of his 
journey his progress was impeded by the mutual 
jealousies and narrow views of the petty chiefs who 
are masters of the coast, and who, from a desire 
of monopolising the traffic, are very unwilling to 
allow of any direct intercourse between the Euro- 
pean nations and the people of the interior. His 
firmness, however, and determination to overcome 
more than ordinary obstacles, enabled him at length 
toreach Timbo. His reception there was favour- 
able; but the authority of the Imam, whose sove- 
reignty is rather spiritual than temporal, is so re- 
stricted by the power of the other chiefs, who were 
both unwilling to promote the trade between Sierra 
Leone and the countries to the east, and desirous 
to retain so profitable a guest, that fresh difficulties 
were continually thrown in his way, which kept 
him a sort of prisoner in Futah Jallo, till a civil 
contest arose, which occasioned the deposition of 
the Imam, with whom he was sent to negotiate. 
The new Imam, however, treated Mr. Thomson 
with marked distinction ; and he appeared to be on 
the point of obtaining an escort eastward, when a 
draught of fresh milk, drunk while he was much 
heated by a long walk, caused a violent attack of 
bilious fever, which carried him off, after a few 
days’ illness, on the 26th November, 1843. The 
difficulties overcome and privations endured by 
Mr. Thomson were such as few travellers have ex- 
perienced. During his residence in Futah Jallo of 
nearly two years, he had the misfortune to lose one 
of his children, and his wife, who remained in the 
colony. His other son, then about twelve years 
old, accompanied him; and, after his friends at 
Sierra Leone had been for several months in anxious 
expectation of further intelligence trom his father, 
returned in good health, bringing the account of 
his father’s death, and being the bearer of his 
papers, for the use of which, as already stated, the 
Society is indebted to her Majesty’s Government, 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Smith’s Prizes.—These annual prizes of 25/. each to two 
ing bachelors of arts, the best proficients in ma- 
thematics and natural philosophy, were adjud as fol- 
lows :—1l. Hensley (senior wrangler), Trinity oe 2. 
Sandeman (bracketted third wrangler), Queen’s College.— 
Cambridge Chronicle. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


Feb. 12th.—Mr. Hallam, the president, in the 
chair. Four new members were admitted, and the 
names of four other candidates proposed, viz. T. 
Lawrence, Esq., General Post Office; Phil. Hard- 
wicke, Esq., F.R.S., &c.; A. A. Goldsmid, Esq. ; 
and J. T. Graves, Esq., F.R.S., &c. The conclu- 
sion of Mr. Patrick Colquhoun’s paper on the 
Troad was read. We purpose giving a summary 
of this able essay in an early Gazette. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting of the committee on Wednesday 
Feb. 11, were elected eleven new associates (in- 
cluding the Earl of Abergavenny), and twenty-four 
interesting communications were received from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Among these were, a 
plan of the excavations, &c. on the site of the ancient 
Alauna in France, by M.de Gerville. An account of 
discoveries made in a Saxon cemetery near Driffield 
in Yorkshire, by Mr. Wellbeloved, of York, with 
drawings of a very remarkably formed boss of a 
shield, and various weapons and articles of orna- 
ment, including beads made of the kind of amber 
which is found in the alluvial soil of that part of 
Yorkshire. An account of discoveries in Saxon 
graves in Gloucestershire, communicated by Mr. 
Gomonde of Cheltenham ; among these was a Ro- 
man bronze figure of a female, and specimens of 
Samian ware. An account of an elegant Roman 
glass vessel and Roman coins, in the possession of 
Mr. C. Westopp of Melford, near Sudbury, com- 
municated by Mr. E.G. Walford ; the articles them- 
selves were laid on the table Drawings of Roman 
urns, found with the remains of a skeleton, large 
nails, a quantity of bones of animals, &c., in exca- 
vations at Colchester, by Mr. Tabor. A drawing 
of the gold torques mentioned in a former Lit. Gaz. 
(No. 1515) as being sold at Sotheby’s, and melted 
on the 30th of January last by a gold-refiner in the 
Barbican. A bundle of Roman antiquities recently 
found on the site of the Roman town at Springhead 
near Gravesend, by Mr. Silvester; they consist of 
fragments of fibule and other articles, coins, &c., 
and are the fourth or fifth parcel of such antiquities 
exhibited to the committee by Mr. Silvester, within 
avery short period. Among them was an enamelled 
fibulz of silver, of a rather unusual form. An ac- 
count with an impression of an early silver seal, by 
the Rev. Mr. Johnson of Tilshead vicarage, near 
Devizes, Wilts. It represents a monk kneeling 
before the Virgin and Child, surrounded with the 
inscription : 
Me mater Christi conserva de nece tristi. 

An account of a curious instrument of iron used for 
forging papal bulls, found in the Thames near Lon- 
don Bridge, exhibited by Mr. Corner. Drawings of 
a very elegant Roman vase, found with a skeleton 


’ and the remains of a chest, in a kind of sepulchral 


chamber, on Easton-town Down farm, near An- 
dover; and of a bell made by order of Bp. Bonner, 
and found at Penton Mewsey, Hants; both by the 
Rev. A. B. Hutchins. The bell is very elegant, and 
remarkable for the unusual manner in which the 
clapper is — by means of two lateral holes 
worked into the bell after it was cast: it is elegantly 
adcrned with figures of Adam and Eve, and has 
the inscription : 
Sit nomen Domini benedictum. Anno 1555. 

The original deed between Henry VIII. and the 
Lord Admiral Howard, in 1512, previous to the ex- 

edition in which that nobleman lost his life, exhi- 
ited by Sir Francis Myers. A leaden seal found 
at Canterbury, with the inscription S. 4veline wxoris 
K. de Winepole, exhibited by Mr. Rolfe. A very 





elegant touch-powder-flask, of the reign of Henry 
VITL. exhibited by Mr.W.J.Taylor. A lithograph of 
an ancient gold torques and of a gold twisted ring, 
recently found in Ireland, presented by Mr. Win- 
dele, of Blairs Castle, Cork. A gold British coin, 
picked up on the sea-shore at Eastbourne in Sus- 
sex, and another with apparently Arabic characters, 
exhibited by Mr. W. Harvey of Lewes. A com- 
munication from the Rev. H. Jenkins, relating toa 
sacrificial Roman pavement at Colchester. 

A letter was read, from the clerk of the Carpen- 
ters’ Company, expressing the gratification which 
the company felt at the attention shewn by the 
committee to the discoveries in their hall, and at 
the behaviour of the committee towards them in 
the mutual communications respecting them. 

Dr. Copland and the Rev. J. J. Ellis were elected 
auditors of the accounts of the Association for the 
present year; and notices were given of different 
matters to be brought before the Anniversary-meet- 
ing in March, when various modifications and iw- 
provements are contemplated. It is understood to 
be the intention to appoint a certain number of 
vice-presidents, among whom were named Sir 
John Barrow, Sir William Chatterton, Sir William 
Betham, Sir Samuel Meyrick, Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson, and others. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 
8 Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m. ; Chemical, 8 p..; Medical, 
P.M. 


Tuesday.—Linnezan, 8 e.m.; Horticultural, 2 p.st.; Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m. ; Syro-Egyptian, 8 p.m. 
“ednesday.— London Institution, 7 r.m.; British Arche- 
ological, 8} p.m.; Ethnological, 8 p.m. 
hursday.—Royal, 84 p.a.; Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Friday. — Royal Institution, 8} P.m.; Geological (anni- 
versary meeting), 1 P.M. 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 P.M.; Royal Botanic, 4 p.m. ; West- 
minster Medical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Last week Messrs. Webster and Herbert, painters, 
and Mr. M‘Dowell, the sculptor, were elected 
members of the Royal Academy. Of the former 
two we need say nothing: their works have often 
been the theme of our praise. Of the latter we 
shall only recal to memory that two years ago, 
when he exhibited his “ Triumph of Love,’’ the 
Literary Gazette prophesied that ‘*‘ he must be the 
first sculptor elected ;’’ and so he is. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tue last Literary Gazetie gave a preliminary notice 
of this Gallery, which, though merely a hasty coup 
d@’ cil previous to its opening, imposes nothing upon 
us to alter, and very little, if anything, to qualify. 
We are not of those who think fit to try an exhi- 
bition of living artists of every class and degree of 
talent as if we were discussing the qualities of a 
rare selection of old masters, whose works have 
outlived the contemporary mediocrity of their times. 
We would not measure half-inch or half-foot ob- 
jects by a yard-wand; and though we agree, gener- 
ally, that comparisons are odious, we hold as firmly 
by the rule that all things are to be judged accord- 
ing to a standard applicable to their aim, and com- 
parative to the relations in which they stand to 
other things. It must be out of annual productions 
that a few pictures to live for centuries are culled. 
The rest are essays of various character in that 
ambitious direction, and should be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. To the cursory view already taken we 
now proceed to add: 

No. 21. “ Norah Creina.”” W. P. Frith, A.R.A. 
A charming illustration of Moore’s Melodies. [See 
Cha>man and Hall’s edition; with Finden’s en- 
gravings. ] 

No. 411. ‘A Sleeping Girl,” by the same, is a 
choice little bit. Mr. F, is, however, one of the 
artists who neglect the finish of extremities: they 
call this “ freedom.” 

No. 21], “ St. Goarhausen on the Rhine.” G. | 
Stanfield, jun, <A sweet landscape, the effect of | 





which is rendered yet more pleasing by the asso. 
ciation with the name of the young artist. After 
the many years of delight we have derived from the 
pencil of the father, it is gratifying to the public to 
witness so promising a successor (we trust for very 
many years to come) in the son, and not alone, but 
as a contemporary and a competitor. There isa 
silvery beauty in this performance, and a graceful 
disposition of its picturesque features, which re. 
mind us of justly celebrated paintings of Stanfield 
the First. 

No. 229. “ A Bather.” W, Etty, R.A. In our 
last we particularised a more striking picture by 
Etty; but this is by far his finest work of art, 
Bathing seems to be his inspiration. It is not the 
glorious richness of the flesh tints ; but the warmth 
of the reflections and shadows in the water, which 
are in fact Rembrandts of a more transparent 
order. In the management of these effects Etty 
has no superior, and very few equals, in any school, 
from the earliest dawn of the art. To us some of 
the touches appear like magic. We cannot speak 
thus of 157, “Children reposing after bathing.” 
Their mannered and conventionally coloured cheeks 
are painter’s ideas, not Nature’s tone. 

No. 235. “Interior.” G. F. Herring. We ob- 
served that E. Landseer was not here this season; 
but reserving his strength for the Royal Academy 
in May. The Interior, by Mr. Herring, in some 
measure, reconciles us to the vacuum. It is a 
stable with two horses and some poultry; than 
which nothing can be more true. Both animals 
are admirably executed, and the head of the white 
horse, is, in our eyes, perfection. As for the cocks 
and hens, if they were only the life size, we think 
they would crow and cackle. 

No. 457. ‘The Grave of the Excommunicated.” 
F. Danby, A.R.A. This piece is so dark that it 
requires a strong light to penetrate its component 
parts. When that is done, it will be found to be 
not unworthy of the poetical pencil of the author. 
Every thing that is desolate is gathered round the 
unholy, or at least unsanctified, spot; and a gloom 
like the darkness of the canvass steals over the 
mind in contemplating the morbid creation of the 
dismal scene. Sooth to say, we do not like pictures 
of the sort; but we cannot withhold from their 
conception the praise of genius. In ‘“ The Ship- 
wreck,” No, 46, (see last Lit. Gaz.), we have the 
poetry and the awe, without the painful emotion; 
for we know it to be supernatural, and that not the 
hair of a head shall perish. We have read critical 
objections to this composition; but it remains a 
great favourite with us: and so does 

No. 217. “Drovers’ Halt.” R. Ansdell ; in which 
there is enough for two or three fine pictures. 
There is much beauty in the human group near the 
farmstead—there is perfect finish in the foreground 
on that side—there is almost unsurpassable skill 
in the cattle and water on the left, though the idea 
is evidently borrowed from the greatest of our ani- 
mal painters—and there is a cheerful light and 
sunniness over the whole, which causes us to over- 
look as a trifling defect the heaviness, and conse- 
quently want of pictorial balance, in the clouds 
above. 

No. 191. “ Frost Scene, Evening.” C. Bran- 
white. Remarked on too briefly last week, this de- 
serves especial honour among the prominent efforts 
of the year. The frosted landscape, of snow and 
ice, land and water whitened and consolidated, 
and the green one (of foliage) converted into tran- 
sparent diamonds, are executed with the utmost 
truth; and a delightful contrast is formed by the 
equally natural red sun shedding a gleam of 
warmth, at least in colour, over the centre of the 
scene! We have hardly found this effect so cleverly 
and efficiently painted before. 

No. 19. “A Scene in the Swiss Alps.” F. 
Diday. One of the largest pieces in the Exhibi- 
tion, and in the post of dignity in the north room. 


| It fairly represents the Alpine scenery in detail, 


but is deficient in depth. 


No, 57. “Queen Mab’s Cave.’ J, W. Turner. 
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What shall, what can we say of this gorgeous spec- 
tacle? It is @ Turner, and if his later style may be 
javished upon any subject, Queen Mab’s Cave is 
about the fittest for it that could be chosen. We 
half shut our eyes ; we put our hands over them ; 
we look through a tube made of our rolled-up cata- 
logue; and still we wish that a thin black gauze 
were spread over the canvass. The red, the yel- 
Jow, the blue, all of the brightest, are flung over the 
icture, the very shadows of which are brilliant! 
ven green—apple-green and grass-green—are 
dashed into the interior arch of the magnificent 
cavern, and above are all imaginary buildings, from 
Roman temples to Scottish abbey-ruins. And 
figures are flitting about; one, the most promi- 
nent, like the White Lady of Avenel, who has just 
caught a goose in the air. Altogether it is a mar- 
vel which nobody but the artist could paint; and 
which it is impossible not to censure for extrava- 
gance, and yet not to admire as a wonderful spe- 
cimen of art. 

No. 134. “The Brittany Conscript leaving 
Home.” F. Goodall. To this well-told story we 
also paid a short compliment last Saturday. The 
family group about the unlucky soldier is repre- 
sented in a touching and characteristic manner ; 
and the costume adds to the pictorial effect. The 
broad neutral tint of the father is the best of the 
work as a painting. His hands are ill finished ; 
and upon the whole, we are of opinion that this 
justly very popular artist has grappled here with 
figures rather above that size in which he is most 
successful. 

No. 93. “ Fairy-struck,” by the same, is deli- 
cious, 

No. 72. “A Welsh Stream.” T. Creswick, 
A.R.A. We merely point at this as a favourable 
example of the artist’s manner; and one of the 
pleasing landscapes with which he has adorned 
these rooms. 

No. 139. “ A Spring Wood-Scene,” J. Linnell, 
is another of the most successfully treated land- 
scapes in the gallery, though there may be some- 
what too much of brown equally pervading, not 
only the felled wood, but all other objects. It is, 
however, rich and harmonious. 

No. 148. “ Beagles.” C. Josi. Beagles in most 
lively action, and as expressive as ever dogs were. 
Close upon the game in the high grass, giving 
mouth, or otherwise excited. They are spirited 
and faithful in the highest degree. This is indeed 
a sportsman’s bit; and if adequately engraved 
would adorn many a hunting-seat and shooting- 
box, as well as tenant-farmer’s domicile—that is to 
say, if they have any left after the repeal of the 
corn-laws ! 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
INDIA, 
Visit to the Source of the Jumna. 
Mussoorie, Dec. 1845. 
Mr friend and I started from here early in Octo- 
tober, on foot, of course, as the country we were 
golng over would not admit of horse, mule, or 
poney. We had twelve men to carry our things, 
which were very few, as generally two officers take 
about fity. We took a tent, two very light beds, 
cooking things, a few clothes, two guns each, pow- 
der, shot, bullets, and a little brandy and sherry ; 
also a couple of rounds of salt beef, with some 
bacon and flour. We walked from ten to fourteen 
miles a-day, which is no joke, I can assure you, in 
the hills, for it is equal to nearly double on flat 
gtound. We went from here in a north-western 
direction (I can tell you exactly the direction, 
thanks to the little compass an English friend 
gave me), until we arrived at the banks of the 
Jumna, wending its way rapidly between the im- 
mense hills on each side; we then travelled north- 
ward, keeping near the river Jumna, until we 
arrived at its source in the snowy range. This took 
us about six days, and we were fully repaid for our 
trouble, for the scencry all the way was very fine, 
but the last three or four days it was magnificent, 








to the source of the river from the snow, at the base 
of two immense peaks called the Jumnutree peaks, 
These are said to be about 23,000 feet high; I sup- 
pose at the base we were about 17,000 feet above 
the level of the sea; we could not go higher, as it 
was becoming difficult to breathe, and the rocks, 
being always covered with snow, were so very steep 
and slippery. Where we were, water would boil 
at less than 180°. ‘Ihe river there is a succes- 
sion of high cataracts. A short distance after 
emerging from the perpetual snow in two or three 
branches, these unite, and pass under an immense 
bridge, an arch of snow and ice mixed, the top of the 
arch being about thirty feet from the water; this 
must have been formed, Isuppose, by an immense lot 
of snow falling into the bed, and the water working 
its way through. I fancy we are the only people 
who have seen this, for no other officer who has 
been out there this year went above the hot springs, 
which are a mile and a half below; and even the vil- 
lagers, who went up with us from a village six miles 
lower down, did not know of it. Well, about a 
mile anda half below the bridge are the hot springs, 
which consist of water at boiling temperature, jut- 
ting from the rocks on each side the river into the 
snow-water in the river; to prove this was hot, we 
readily boiled some rice in it, though of course it 
required rather longer to do so than it would have 
done in the plains, as water up there boils at so 
much lower a temperature. 

After leaving the Jumna, we proceeded in an 
eastern direction, to visit a lake which had been 
much talked of, but none could find. The fact is, 
the matives are very superstitious about it, and 
fancied that if a European visited this lake, there 
would be an earthquake, or the world would be at 
an end, or something of the sort; so they did not 
like shewing the way. In three days we reached 
it, and found one party only had been there before 
us. After all, it was only a pretty pond, about 300 
feet by 200; however, this is rather a curiosity at 
such a height on the mountains. Just above the 
lake we could see through a break in the snowy 
range (which I believe is one of the passes), some 
of the mountains in Chinese Tartary; but we 
did not attempt to go there, as it was so very cold 
that our servants could not bear it, and we should 
have had one or two dying from cold, which has 
happened to several men before : besides, we should 
have been soon turned back by the Tartars if we 
had attempted to descend, they are so jealous of any 
European seeing their country. 

We continued our course eestward about five or 
six days more, until we reached the banks of the 
Ganges, down which we descended, until we ar- 
rived at near its exit from the hills; we then tra- 
velled about three days westward, and arrived 
again at home. As we ascended towards the 
snowy range, the higher we got, the more the 
trees (and of course climate) resembled England ; 
here we have none of the palm and date-trees 
of the plains, but immense rhododendron-trees. 
As we left this place, we began to meet with firs, 
of which we saw four different kinds of pine; 
after beginning to meet with pine, oaks were seen, 
then horse-chestnut, then yew, till at last the hills 
were so bleak, that they did not admit of vegeta- 
tion at all. There were lots of animals, as bears, 
leopards, deer, wild sheep, called burral, and wild 
goats, called thari, but these are very different and 
much larger than the animals called sheep and 
goatsin England. However, it is almost impossi- 
ble to kill any of these except by accident, unless 
halting for two or three days, and getting about 
eighty or a hundred men to beat; and as we had no 
time, we did not ittenpt the animals, but satisfied 
ourselves with birds, chiefly pheasants, of which 
we killed many. There are three different kinds, 
also the wild fowl, very like our barn-door fowl, 
the cock crowing just the same. One kind of phea- 
sant, found near the snow, is a very beautiful bird; 
it is called the menaul, and the size nearly of our 
turkey; it is a bright blue-green and purple with 





yellowish tail,—a most gaudy looking fellow ; how- | 


ever, it is very good to eat, I can assure you. I 
ought to have killed a bear, as one got up within 
five yards of me ; but I had nogun in my hand, and 
the two men (who followed me alwayswith a double- 
barrelled gun and rifle) trotted off quietly, being 
in a great tright instead of giving me the rifle, and 
the bear went away before I could get hold of it. 
My friend, from being such an old sportsman, and 
consequently a great deal out in the jungle, is a 
great fellow for roughing it, so did not take any 
servant from the plains but the Coolies to carry 
loads ; however, I took my kitamtgar to cook our 
dinner, but when the fellow got to the snow, he 
suffered so much pain, that he left us, and got back 
by himself; so after that we had to cook our own 
dinner. This I found much easier than I had any 
idea of; indeed, once or twice, when I reached the 
encamping ground, with the loaded men, before my 
friend, I have cooked dinner all ready in half an 
hour from the time of stopping. The way was this, 
I sent one Coolie (load-carrier) to get water, three 
or four more for wood, another to make a fireplace 
by putting three big stones to form three sides of a 
square, and to light a fire. I had two or three of 
these fireplaces made ; whilst they were doing this, 
I plucked or rather skinned a pheasant, cut it in 
pieces, and put it into a cooking-pot, with a little 
piece of bacon and some water; in another cooking 
pot, I put some rice and water, this did for two 
fires, and were cooked in a quarter of an hour. The 
pheasant and bacon being flesh, none of the men 
we had with us would touch them, being all Hin- 
doos, so we were obliged to do it ourselves; but 
whilst I was doing this, the head fellow amongst 
them would mix some flour and water and make 
us some things like pancakes something (their 
common food, called chepaties); this was a very 
good substitute for bread. You will say, I expect, 
this does not sound much like the luxuries of the 
East, but we were ina different climate, and did 
not require many luxuries ; however, I enjoyed the 
comforts of a good house when I did return home. 
Some of the roads we went along were rather 
awkward, in places being about as wide as my 
hand, with the rock straight up above and straight 
down below ; in these places, I was obliged to pull 
off my shoes to secure my footing on the ground, 
or perhaps a slip would have sent me where [ 
should never be even found again. I also would 
have a hill man before and behind me, but these 
difficult places we only met with occasionally. The 
bridges across the rivers are curious; across the 
small rivers they consist merely of a tree on the 
bank being cut down so as to fall across ; but over 
the Jumna and Ganges, they are made exactly on 
the principle of the suspension bridges in Eng- 
land, except with ropes instead of chains ; of course, 
on a aah smaller scale; and some people pull 
themselves across in fact, just like the Clifton 
bridge, only they have no baskets here. They are 
a very stupid race, the hill men, at least in this part 
of the hills. About the Nepaul hills they are intelli- 
gent men, but they are connected with the Tartars. 
As a proof of these poor fellows’ sense, they have 
just done ‘away with a curious custom of settling 
disputes: if two quarrelled about some land, the 
mode of settling the case was rather different from 
our English courts; each candidate for the land 
puts his head under water at the same moment, and 
he who kept it there longest won the law-suit. I 
understand in the last case on record, both plaintiff 
and defendant died from the mode of judgment. 
Their language is very different from that of the 
plains, so we had some difficulty in making our- 
selves understood: when translated into English, 
it is sometimes very poetical. The fellows in the 
interior of the hills have no idea there is a country 
beyond the plains, which scarcely any of them have 
seen, as they never go beyond their own villages if 
they can help it; so they supposed we came only 
from the plains. I asked a man why he did not try 
to improve himself, and do something else besides 
sow wheat. He said, “O sir, you have lived in the 
plains, and eaten sweet things, and drank strong 
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waters, therefore have sense and judgment; whilst 
I only eat what nature gives me here, and there- 
fore am a fool compared to you.” But they are 
very cunning withal, and although honest, try to 
get as much money from one as they can. 





FRANCE. 
10th Feb. 

Tuts week we have been presented with two or 
three insignificant tragedies—and on these I will 
descant by and by; but we have been favoured 
with an excellent comedy, which I desire at once 
to introduce to your notice. The Académie Fran- 
aise, generally so grave and reverend a body, has 
furnished it; as though itself aspired to the pre- 
mium of 10,000 francs, which it has to award to 
the author of the best piece of the next two years. 
Unfortunately you English, strangers to our lite- 
rary usages, stand in need of some preliminary 
comment. I will give it as briefly as > gery 

The Comte Alfred de Vigny, author of Cing- 
Mars, and of Chatierton, a novel and a drama, both 
justly popular, was, as mentioned in my first letter, 
to be admitted into the Academy, and there, ac- 
cording to custom, to inaugurate his noviciate by 
a speech in praise of the writer whose seat he 
occupied. After this, according to custom again, 
the temporary directeur of the Academy —now 
M. le Comte Molé—had to answer the eulogium 
on the defunct Academician by a commendation of 
the récipiendaire. Tradition, ever since Richelieu, 
admits of no alteration in these established formule. 
Now, you must know that in his novels and tales, 
M. A. de Vigny, pretty strongly imbued with 
aristocratic notion, and ever carrying loftily his 
escutcheon, has always professed himself the sworn 
enemy of Napoleon, and detractor of the imperial 
glories. M. Molé, on the contrary, who dates his 
official importance from the “ Empire,”’ who under 
Napoleon filled many posts, the sole recollection 
of which is pleasurable to him,—M. Molé will not 
hear contumely attached to a monarch of whose 
grandeur he has been so proximate a witness, or to 
an era whose marvels have left a lasting impression 
upon his seduced and fascinated mind. 

This political disunion had its results :—Count 
Molé scrutinised rather closely, and in a hypercri- 
tical spirit, the literary theories of M. A. de Vigny. 
On this subject also they were at variance. M. 
Molé, little caring for contemporary literature, 
centres his sympathies and worshipful reverence 
on the great writers of the siécle de Louis XIV. 
He looks upon the literary men of our day—and he 
has just grounds for his judgment—as men of shal- 
low depth, combining great ignorance of facts with 
excessive pretensions in regard to systems. M. A. 
de Vigny, on the other hand, was formerly, in 1825, 
one of those young men who beat down from their 
pedestal the consecrated statues. If he did not 
call Racine un polisson, nor Corneille une perruque, 
—his good manners forbade that,—he entered into 
a little conspiracy, the object of which was to 
enfranchise literature, to emancipate the age, and 
hold out as models (for imitation?) some unculti- 
vated genius, or some savage with a spark of talent, 
as Calderon, Shakspere. 

In short, M. A. de Vigny belonged to the ro- 
mantic school; and even now, although they are 
no longer in vogue, he still looks with feelings of 
vanity on his past triamphs of that period, and re- 
members his campaigns with all the pride of a cap- 
tain who considers that he has wasted neither his 
pains nor his time. 

Now, my dear sir, only imagine, under the dome 
of the Institute, before a select assembly of the 
best names, the prettiest women in Parisian so- 
ciety,—imagine before these the two personages 
with whom I have just made you intimately ac- 
quainted. M. A. de Vigny is first called upon to 
speak. With great modesty—through which, as 
y are the rags of Diogenes, peeps excessive 
vanity—he recalls to their minds former times of 
struggle and probation, in such a manner as to 
make the present victory more conspicuous. With- 





out designating himself, but trusting in the trans- 
parency of his meaning to exhibit himself, he con- 
trasts his own genius—a genius contemplative, 
wooing perfection, and charmed with solitude— 
with the talents of M. Etienne (the defunct aca- 
demician), who was especially an improvisateur. 
He enters upon the story of the life of that jour- 
nalist solely for the purpose of recalling some 
alleged persecutions to which he was exposed un- 
der the imperial sway. He describes dramatically 
a soirée, in which Napoleon desired to see a comedy 
of M. Etienne (/’Intrigante), which gave scope for 
malevolent interpretations, and the representation 
of which Napoleon stopped, after having seen it. 
Thence many a bitter sarcasm from the orator 
against the imperial despotism ; thence a darkened 
op of the period. Then, passing to the station 

eld by M. Etienne at the time of the Restoration 
(I have said that he was one of the gentlemen of 
the opposing prese, and for a long time edited the 
Constitutionnel), M. de Vigny depicts him as realis- 
ing a long-pending and implacable vengeance; 
as much as he dares, he protests against the attacks 
on the elder branch of the Bourbons; and at last 
sits down with the conviction that he has acted as 
became a true and loyal gentleman. 

But M. Molé, who eagerly waits for the oppor- 
tunity of retorting, rises after him; and I cannot 
adequately convey to you, my dear sir, the manner 
in which he treats the unfortunate new member, 
who at least had a right to expect the usual offi- 
cial compliments. A pupil on the lowest form, 
coming to some severe tutor with an exercise full 
of solecisms, a translation replete with errors, 
would not be more roughly handled. 

In choice terms, nicely measured, and conceal- 
ing the thorn under the rose, there is not an error of 
any kind in the speech of M. de Vigny which M. 
Molé does not expose. In holding him forth as a 
dunce fit for school, M. Molé exhausts the vocabu- 
lary of admiration. But nobody could be deceived 
by an artifice so transparent of itself; and which 
M. Molé, by his delivery, so dictatorial, severe, and 
I may say malicious, denuded of even the most 
filmy veil. From those phrases, so cruelly veno- 
mous, all the honey wasextracted. A bitter lesson 
alone remained, given with all the politeness, but 
also with all the power of sarcasm, which a courtier 
acquires by his habit of perpetual scandal. 

The torture lasted long, and was effective. On 
the very day of his academical glorification, M. de 
Vigny had to listen passively while he was told to 
his face, that he was ignorant both of the history 
of the Empire and of the Restoration; that he was 
unskilled in the knowledge of men and times; that 
M. Etienne bore no resemblance whatever to the 
fantastic portrait with which he had favoured the 
assembly ; that he had blundered at every step and 
on all sides; whether his object was, as in Cing- 
Mars, to trace the historical outline of Richelieu, 
or whether, as in Servitude et Grandeur Militaires 
(a collection of tales), he chose to exhibit Napoleon 
in his gallery of portraits. In short, the speech 
over, the unfortunate member, so flagellated, had 
really shrunk into less than the diminutive pro- 
portions of the most commonplace man. The 
whole assembly, who came to hear the praise of 
M: de Vigny, could, at the first onset, scarcely 
credit their ears. When they had recovered from 
the first stupor, they rather relished the unex- 
pected rigour of M. Molé, who carried the day; 
and if the scandal was great, at least the laugh 
was numerously echoed. 

There remained after that but one riddle to 
solve. How was it that M. Molé, so well known 
as never wasting his time in light reading—how 
was it that he proved himself so conversant with 
the works of his new colleague? This question, 
in everybody’s mouth, led to a curious discovery. 
At the time when M. A. de Vigny fought under 
the standard of the romantiques, he had beside 
him a young critic, an assiduous promulgator 
of the same doctrines; and who also, since then, 
has reached the Academy, This was M. Sainte- 





Beuve, author of some lachrymose poems, anj 
of novels, wherein passions thoroughly mat. 
rial in their character, assume the most ¢, 
alted language. M. Sainte-Beuve, having abjure 
his past errors, and now well reccived in sever 
houses of the Faubourg St. Germain, where he me 
M. Molé, is suspected in this instance of being 
the portrayer of his noble colleague. ’Tis he, 
well-informed people, who, if he has not actually 
given the blows destined to his old companion jy 
arms, has at least sharpened the weapon, and be. 
trayed the defects of the cuirass. He knew hin 
better than any body; he who, formerly, so oftey 
helped to shield him. 

I have talked lengthily on this academical cop. 
flict. The reason of this is obvious: it has mono. 
polised more of the attention of the literary publie 
than any new book—more than any new play, 
Besides, it affords a most accurate picture of the 
state of parties in 1846; I mean, of course, in lite. 
my, circles, 

fany thing else has been talked of, it is perhapy 


a somewhat fantastic idea which has possegsel | 


M. Jules Janin; who formerly concocted novels, and 
now finds an easier task in the resuscitation of oli 
novels. His first or in the path is the re-arrange. 
ment of a book well known to us—no less tha 
Clarissa Harlowe. It was read quite often enough, 
you will say, in the shape given to it by Richard. 
son. Very good; but only imagine what this pretty 
book will become in the hands of M. ids te 
the author of L’ Ane mort et la Femme guillotinée, 
The tragedies I mentioned on commencing ny 
letter are three in number. The first, played a 
the Théatre Frangais, is written in three acts, ani 
in verse. 
Orleans, in the reign of Charles VI. This murder, 
according to the author of the new play, was com- 
mitted by Jean de Bourgogne, jealous, and with 
good reason, of his handsome cousin. I need ao 
tell you that neither love nor jealousy had ay 
thing to do with the murder in the old Rue & 
Temple. People generally think, that it really was 
not worth while garbling historical truth, for th 
purpose of presenting us with a wretched dram, 
as badly conceived as it is badly written, Th 
second tragedy, played at the Porte St. Martin, is 
in four acts, and in prose. The subject of it is th 
vengeance of Count Julian, who betrayed Spain 
the Moors, for the purpose of revenging himself d 
the king, Rodrigue, who had seduced his daughter, 
Donna Florinda. Whoever has read the Romancen 
knows this legend thoroughly. It is the same m 
which your poet Southey has founded his novel-like 
oem of Don Roderic. It has, in this instance, beet 
in the hands of writers almost unknown to fam, 
and has produced no effect. Lastly, at the Cirque 


tumes, horses full of genius, and well-trained actor 
(at this theatre the actors are far inferior to the 
animals), the managers have pushed into publie 
favour a piece, or rather, an exceedingly loy 
ballad, divided into eighteen tableaux, desti 
amongst other things, to set forth that a vassil 
envious of his liege lord, and bartering his soul 
the demon against the condition of a gentlemal, 
runs a chance of making a bad bargain. Cons 
dered as works of art, Jean de Bourgogne, Le Conit 
Julien, and Le Cheval du Diable, are three clit 
d'ceuvre of about equal standing. 


In the way of novelty extra-dramatic, we bow | 


of a handsome limonadiére, and a winter garde 
Crowds press round the windows of the café whet 
the one sits enthroned, and under the “ glass” whid 
protects the other. The limonadiére of Frascil, 
and the jardin d’hiver of the Champs Elysées, dt 
serve the vogue they have achieved latterly; bt 
which, I fear me, will pass as fades the beauty ol! 
woman—as fades the perfume of a flower. 


{From an occasional Correspondent.] 
Paris, Monday, Feb.’ 
Artists are very busily engaged in preparing # 
the annual exhibition of pictures in the galleries 
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me, and | the Louvre, which will be opened in the month of 
. March. Horace Vernet will as usual be the lion 
yn | of the exhibition, not only for the incontestable 
> aa ek. supremacy he enjoys as the head of the modern 
a french school — perhaps it might be said as the 
e he most eminent of living artists,—but for the extra- 
of beine ordinary length of the picture he proposes to send. 
is he x This painting is to be of the same dimensions as his 
 ceat celebrated “ Taking of the Smala of Abd-el-Kader,” 
at which you may have heard is so very, very long, 
: aie that it is seriously contemplated setting up a line 
elt hi of omnibuses, to enable people to travel from one 
| 80 Pres end of it to the other without running the risk of 
; dying from fatigue. At this moment Vernet and 
ical his pupils and assistants are fagging away at the 
as mth gigantic work, so as to have it completed in time. 
ble The king takes great interest in it, and has fre- 
ae quently been to inspect it. His majesty has also 
re of th marked out its place in the galleries of Versailles, 
» in osite to the immense painting which so asto- 
» Init: | ished the world. Besides Vernet, Delaroche, 
; Scheffer, Winterhalter, and all the most celebrated 
perhaps men of the day, will contribute to the approaching 
erp exhibition. Even Ingrés, it is said, will so far 
on tal overcome his extreme repugnance to public ex- 
a | hibitions as to consent to send one or two of the 
lets | works he has now on the easel; but if he does, it 
: on will be with the proviso that he entertains the same 
Richari. | ‘uemptuous disdain for the public judgment, 
his ’ | and especially for the opinions of the committee 
oy which decides upon the admission or rejection of 
te i pictures, as he ever did. Upon the whole, the ex- 
sels: hibition will be a capital one; not perhaps much 
oe oie more brilliant than the best of past years, but still 
can | not inferior to them. . 
,Dukeg | , rhe king gave orders some time ago for a num- 
s murde, | bt of paintings illustrative of the principal events 
will mg inthe visit of the Queen of England to France, and 
and wid of his Majesty himself to England. The paintings 
needa | °° advancing rapidly towards completion. A new 
had ay | Stleryis being specially prepared for them in the 
i Rue & palace of Versailles; and it is intended to have it 
reales inaugurated by the Queen of England, when she 
fi *) thy | Shall make her long-promised visit to Paris and to 
| d drama the splendid abode of the grand monarque. Indeed, 
on Th lam told that Louis Philippe designs it as a sur- 
Martia, i prise to our Queen, and that he has already named 
f it is the It Galerie de la Reine d’ Angleterre. In addition to 
 Spaiae | the pictorial record it will contain of the visits of 
isso d the two monarchs to each other, it will be enriched 
daugbte, with splendid portraits of her Majesty, the Prince 
| Albert, her Majesty’s father and mother, Sir Robert 
pend Peel, the ministers, many of the principal person- 
nrovel-ie | “88 of England, and even of the well-fed phizzes 
nee, | of those most august citizens, the lord mayor and 
¥ aldermen. The collection altogether will rank 
ne Cirgu among the most valuable in the immense galleries 
aaa | ofthe gorgeous palace of Versailles. In rambling 
bir pens through those galleries it is impossible not to be 
or to struck with admiration at the unbounded generosity 
to. publ ofthe King of the French, in bestowing from his 
gly long own privy purse such a gift as they contain upon 
Oo iad the nation. Three millions sterling, I am told by 
3 a ‘competent authority, would not cover the outlay 
is aaa ofhis Majesty; and yet not a year, not a month, 
sndenth hot a day passes in which it is not greatly increased. 
Cand Did king ever give, or nation ever receive, such a 
"he Conk donation before ? 
ce Some alarm has been excited by the discovery 
that one of the towers of the Abbey of St. Denis is 
wml danger of falling in. It was only a few years 
: ue | go that this splendid and ancient church was re- 
afé when stored by his Majesty. Any accident happening 
ss” whi | phe. would be deeply lamented by every one of 
 Frascal, ‘hose who, no matter what be their country or their 
sées, de creed, cannot gaze upon a venerable historical 
“8 be monument without emotion. Of all the historical 
eauly oft tdifices of France, perhaps that of St. Denis is the 
Most interesting. It was one of the very first 
churches that Christianity caused to be erected in 
j the kingdom of France, and is venerable from its 
Feb. gteat age alone—a thousand years or more. For 
sring it | me it was the burial-place of the kings of 
alleris _ *Tance; and their ashes reposed in peace within 





its walls until scattered to the winds by the fury of 
the Revolution. Even now it contains their tombs, 
piously restored by the present king. It is re- 
markable for its architectural beauty, for its old 
painted glass, and for the chaste elegance of its 
decorations. It has figured, too, in many important 
national events. Of course, prompt measures have 
been taken by the authorities to guard against any 
danger to sp venerable a pile, and it is to be hoped 
that they will be crowned with success. 

Alexander Dumas, it appears, has obtained per- 
mission to erect a new theatre on the Boulevards. 
He designs to astonish the natives with his theatri- 
cal management: among other things, with very 
low prices, with a new arrangement of the theatre, 
and with pieces of such awful length as to take two 
or three nights in performing. Every body wishes 
him success ; and no doubt he will contrive to ob- 
tain it. What put the notion of turning theatrical 
manager into his head was, that he was likely to 
have a good deal of idle time on his hands, from 
having entered into an engagement with two of the 
daily newspapers to write for the future on/y eighteen 
volumes of romances per annum, instead of thirty 
or forty, as he has hitherto done! 

Carlotta Grisi, the danseuse, has hurt her foot; 
and thereanent M. Jules Janin— the great J. J.— 
raves in the following fashion in this morning’s 
feuilleton : ‘‘ Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi is wounded. Pro- 
tecting gods, come to the aid of this daughter of 
the air! She is wounded —not in the heart, — if 
it was only in the heart! — she is hurt in the foot: 
a prick—less than nothing. A cursed nail, placed 
there by the fairy Guigonnante, the fairy envious 
of all that is youthful, pretty, witty, graceful, with 
the art to please and not to think of it. A nail on 
the stage of the Opera! Who would believe that, 
in this vast arena of fétes, this cursed nail planted 
itself just under the prettiest little toe of the pret- 
tiest little foot in the world? Cinderella would 
have cracked her glass slipper against it; Carlotta, 
joyous and bondissante, stopped all at once in the 
middle ofthe pirouette she had commenced. Graces, 
weep! weep, Loves! The white satin blushed to the 
colour of purple ; the web stocking was astonished ; 
Vulcan the blacksmith [so in the original] laughed 
in his beard at this wounded dove! Unhappy im- 
mortals, these graceful d@hcing girls! the sword 
of Damocles [so in the original] is at their feet! 
Neither the joyous songs of the orchestra, nor the 
strains of the chorus in dresses of gauze, nor the 
wand of the protecting fairy, nor the flowers, nor 
the pearls, nor the hundred thousand elegancies of 
the Parisian Terpsichore, could prevent this nail 
without a head from hurting the sweet and elegant 
nymph. It was ashes thrown on the foreheads of 
lovers—the memento mori announced to enchanted 
ears! It was the serpent hidden under the flowers! 
Anail! It had better have been a boa-constrictor | 
A nail — when almost a rose-leaf would have been 
enough!” &c. &c. &c. 

This brief extract is sufficient to prove that 
M. Jules Janin is one of the greatest writers of the 
age; for who but one of the most gifted of men 
could have written in such a strain on such a sub- 
ject, saying nothing of the scraps of Latin and the 
allusion to Vulcan and the other classical gentle- 
men, thrown in from pure generosity, “ free, gratis, 
for nothing?” Yes, ce bon gros Jules, as he himself 
says, is decidedly a great man, a wonderful writer, a 
profound critic, an astonishing genius, an excellent 
classical scholar, brimful of Latin and Greek. But, 
after all, such is the blinded ignorance and the in- 
tense prejudice of the world, that there are men 
who would not give a fig for M. Jules Janin’s liter- 
ary reputation, if it were to be sold, and who would 
not even accept it in return for the 500/. a-year that 
he receives from the Journal des Débats for his ex- 
travagant tirades and his scraps of bad Latin. 





GERMANY. 
AccorptNe to a letter from Paris that appeared a 
few days ago in the Augsburg Gazette,—a paper which 
ranks highest, and deservedly so, among the journals 





of Germany,—it would seem that in France, where, 
nominally at least, freedom of the press is enjoyed, 
a system exists, which, were it not well authenti- 
cated, would hardly be believed. Every book 
coming from abroad is subjected to a political 
censorship before it is admitted into the country. 
For this purpose there is an office, under that of 
the minister for home affairs, where all packets of 
books must be forwarded, having first been plombé 
by the proper officers at the frontier. The person 
to whom the packet is addressed receives then, in 
due time,a letter from this office, to inform him 
that on three days in the week he is at liberty to 
fetch his books. But as one bureau would not be 
sufficient for the whole country, there are officers 
invested with full powers stationed at certain parts 
of the frontier, who examine such books as in the 
transit thus fall into their hands. At Calais, for 
example, for those coming from England ; at Stras- 
burg, for German works. Journals not tolerated 
by the government, when found in parcels of books, 
are immediately destroyed. Our friend Punch, who, 
once upon a time, was allowed to see Paris, is now 
under ban, his being indiscreet enough to carica- 
ture the French princes having brought this judg- 
ment on his devoted head or hump. 

We cannot but grieve that it should beso. In- 
dependent of the principles involved, it is always a 
matter of regret to see strength wasting itself in 
endeavouring to overcome what no earthly power 
will ever be able to subdue. 

The same journal above mentioned had, too, very 
lately, a paper on the great Leipsic book-market, 
containing some most just remarks on booksellers 
and their books. Though we by chance have 
named the two together, we are but too well aware 
that that connexion which should be between the 
two does often not exist. We fear that the words 
of the German writer are as applicable to our 
country as to his own, when, speaking of the trash 
in the shape of books with which the land is inun- 
dated, he observes, that now-a-days there are pub- 
lishers “ who look on books as they do on ribbons, 
or rags, or other marketable wares, and who have 
never heard of the good old custom of German 
booksellers,—those worthy patricians, who, under- 
taking the office of mediator between the good 
author and the good reader, recommended the ex- 
cellence of a book by the excellence of their name.” 
That it should be so every one will readily admit ; 
yet it is impossible to deny, that to look for such a 
state of things among ourselves would be as vain 
as to endeavour to find a commonwealth like that 
described by Harrington or More. The one is not 
more imaginary than the other. Publishers oftea 
buy “a name,” nota book : and if a ms. cannot even 
claim legitimate paternity of a name that sells, the 
bantling is still foisted on the public under the 
protecting influence of such author: he adopts the 
foundling, and till he can find a better name, lends 
him, for the nonce, his own; or, in other words, the 
work appears as “ Edited by Mr. or Miss So and 
So.” Formerly, foreign books, when rendered in 
English, were said to be “ translated” by a person : 
within the last few days, however, we have learnt 
that a German work when translated must also be 
chaperoned into the fashionable world by an “ edi- 
tor.’ Would that we had such “ mediators” be- 
tween the good writer and the worthy reader; 
would we knew where to find the “ worthy patri- 
cians’ whose names guaranteed whatever they were 
appended to! But as long as a Lady This or a Miss 
That is sure to find among those who should prove 
themselves (in the writer’s sense) such patricians, 
not only ready, but even eager, purchasers for her 
insipidities,—as long, we say, as such things are 
sent out to make their own way, not by their intrin- 
sic merits, but rather by means of broad margin, 
hot-pressed paper, and the like meretricious al- 
lurements, so long will a publisher’s name carry 
with it not even the shadow of authority. But, 
alas! there is jobbing in literature as well as in 
scrip or bank-stock; it has too its “ market,” and its 
“season,” and its “ fashions; and names are 
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* quoted,” and “ fall” or “rise’’ in value as mat- 
ters for speculation, just as “ Dutch fours” or 
“ Mexican fives’ are “ quoted” and “ negotiated” 
at the Royal Exchange. 

The anniversary of the birthday of Frederick the 
Great was celebrated the other day (Jan. 24th) at 
Berlin. The oration was delivered by Béckh, and 
an announcement was made that, of the works of 
the king which are preparing for publication, three 
volumes are now ready, and will appear forthwith. 
The engravings which are to accompany the work 
will be made after certain pictures found in the old 

alace. 

One of the first physicians of Prussia for the treat- 
ment of the insane is said to be preparing a work on 
the appearance and prevalence of religious madness 
in our own day. The increase of such cases is, we 
are informed, quite frightful; and it would seem 
from careful observation, that the young theologians, 
who have of late been attacked by this dreadful 
malady, were brought to such state not so much 
from a struggle of reason with positive Christianity, 
as from having given themselves up to gloomy 
religious notions, which soon made them morbid 
devotees. Beyond this there is but one state, 
reached too by a single step. Prof. Ideler, the 
gentleman from whom the work in question is ex- 

ted, is director of the department for the insane 
in the hospital of La Charité at Berlin. 

There is to be this year a d exhibition of 
works of art at Berlin similar to that lately held at 
Munich. The artists of every country are invited 
to send their pictures, and it has been decided that 
a certain number of medals are to be distributed 
among the exhibitors. 





ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


Bramatic Chapters. 
Cuarrer I. 
DELMONT AND OLIVIA. 


Scenz—An old Indian mansion on the banks of a river. 
Oxtvia discovered gazing from the window : she speaks. 
I nave outwatched the hour—night's star is out ; 
And like a tear, too sweet for sorrow’s cheek, 
Still to the closing rose the pie, A clings. 
Oh, favoured tree! with thy young leaves of hope, 
Thy bloom of promises, thy iagrent sighs, 
Thy modest beauty, blushing to be seen ! 
Oh, for thy sweetness, tenderness, and grace 
Be henceforth called, thou rose, the Tree of Love! 
And for thy name, charm thou the air with sweets ; 
pe thine enchantments round for him whose step, 
If melody may have its flowers of sound, 
Is as the rose to mine eauseting heart. 
How is’t that I am thus absorbed in him? 
Jove scarce known a month—nay, not a month— 
not three weeks till ten to-morrow morn. 
Oh, be that hour to memory consecrate! 
Three weeks !—’tis but a feather on time’s breath, 
But breathed by love it seems a whole life long, 
For love lives years in moments.—Still he lingers : 
Our eastern lattice yields a wider glance 
O’er hill and river, mead and forest-giade,— 
I'll to its aid, and watch till he return. 
‘Alas, how small a thread seems time departed— 
How thick a web seems weary time to come! 
[Oxtvia retires. As she retires, a boat is seen approach- 
ing, DELMONT springs ashore, and reconnoittres. 
. Not here—and not expecting me,’twould seem! 
Or hides she yet a moment from my sight, 
Intent to me with some sweet surprise ? 
No—no stirring. Now, were I to list 
The sober counsel of my uiet thought, 
I should return, nor risk the double wrong 
Of maid betrayed and trustful wife aggrieved. 
Yet if dame Nature formed me to adore, 
It is her fault, not mine; if naturally 
I am inconstant, who’s to blame but Nature ? 
If I find happiness in love's pursuit, 
It is a common law of man’s existence,— 
All men are in pursuit of happiness. 
And being man—not furn myself, 
Having no prescript in mine own construction— 
Iflam loving, yet treacherous, 
to flatter where I would deceive, 
If I am vicious, selfish, ite, — 
*Tis Nature's marring of right elements. 
Not mine. I would abhor that bliss, Variety, 
Be constant as an Echo—if I could. 
‘ (Oxtvia returns to the casement: he perceives her, 
Olivia! oh, methought it was some flower 
The wanton wind had ’gainst thy casement thrown, 
When, lo! it proyes thyseli—love's sweeter flower! 


Oh, fairest born the night hath yet beheld, 

Come forth, bright grace; or shall I climb to thee? 
ese ivy-roots were ladders meet for love. 

Say ‘Yes,’ and I am with thee like a bird, 

And thou shalt sing to me amid the leaves 

As Beauty sang to Mars. 
Oliv. Ah, flatterer ! 


Would I could see thine eyes—oft truth is there 
When falsehood’s on the lip.—Nay, climb not here; 
I will descend to thee. (Quits the casement. 

Del, (alone). Bewitching woman! was it possible 
That I conceived the thought of quitting thee, 

To win whose love I'd peril all 1 hold? 
She I first wed would I divorce for thee, 
And wed again, so thou wouldst be my bride— 
Ay, wed ~ oy ob though from his awful grave 
Her father’s hand should rise to warn me back. 
Enter OLIvia, singing. 
What the sun is to the morning 
When she blushing meets his view, 
Gladdening all, and all adorning,— 
Fiattery, maiden, is to you. 

Del, Nay, sweet, no satire against flattery. 

What warms to pleasure the young maiden’s cheek, 
Lends to her step the lightness of a Grace, 

And breathes an atmosphere of love around? 

age hy 

The minstrel lists, and calls its accents Fame; 

The warrior wears the medal flattery yields, 

And prates of conquest with a front of Jove : 

If thou’dst not rob the world of its best coin, 

No treason, good my love, ’gainst flattery. 

Oliv. Go on—I love to listen; though, methinks, 
Thy praise, fair sir, is satire in disguise ; 

But still, go on—it is a fruitful theme. 

Det. Oh, let me urge a more impassioned theme! 
I love thee, dearest—love thee, my Olivia! 

Crush not the hopes that kneel around thy feet, 
And beg to live and feed upon thy smile. 

Oliv. Is love so very sudden in its growth? 

Love should have leaf, then bud, ere’t come to flower,— 
The fragrant emblem of love’s own fair self. 

When saw’st thou me the first? It cannot be; 

*Tis something else which thou mistakest for love. 

Del. 1 wonder when’s the time I loved thee not? 
Though true, perchance, I have not known thee long, 
Yet could [ swear 1’d known thee all my life; 

Thou seem’st so much a portion of that life, 
I scarce can deem they e’er were a 

Oliv. I must confess it seems I’d known thee long. 

Del. Oh, blest confession !—then thou lovest me, sweet? 

Oliv. I said not so. 

Del. *Tis true, I am not rich, 
No honours, fortune, fame, to share with thee ; 
Or if—of such slight import, they seem dwarfed 
Beside thy beauteous self!—But were I rich-—— 

Oliv. And if thou wert? 

Love is not to be bought—'tis of the soul 

The noblest element, the spirit-bond 

That links the angel with humanity. 

As well might thou attemptto purchase heaven, 
To vend the stars, make traffic of the skies, 

Or measure out what is immeasurable, 

As count each feeling in the pulse of love, 

Its hi t, its depth, its softness, beauty, strength, 
And price affections as thou wouldst estates ! 
Go to! for shame !—thy tongue belied thy heart. 
Love is God’s seal upon the universe— 

The hand and sign of his omnipotence ; 

And hearts enshrining love the most on earth, 
Find here the most o ven. 

Del. Oh, true—devoutly, eloquently true! 
And yet, dear girl, my wish was natural : 

Love's ever prodigal of its possessions, 
Gives all away, yet longs for more to gives 
Love craves a thousand things to yield to love— 
Would give the world, yet count itself but poor : 
*Twas thus I meant.—Come, tell me if thou lovest ? 

Oliv. Canst thou not read it in these blushing lines 
My heart too swiftly writes upon my cheek, 

And tells thee, ere ps ng ve how dear thou art? 
Yet, Delmont, is it wisely risked of me, 

An orphan, knowing none, scarce knowing thee, 
To stake my all of earth a 

Upon a stranger's oath of constancy ? 

And yet, if truth ere spoke in human face, 

It speaks in thine, my Delmont; honour lives 
Upon thy brow as ’twere its natal hone— 

A temple fit for such a god to claim. 

Del, Who flatters now? But list! behind yon rock, 
Deep roofed with trees, and tapestried with moss, 

I saw an old half Indian temple hid, 
As Nature of her shrine held jealous care ; 
Thither, sweet maid, if thou wilt deign it so, 
Our loving hearts and hands the priest shall join. 

Oliv. Delmont! 

Del. My life! 


Oliv. Delmont! 
Del. What fears my love ? 
Oliv. Let me first look once more upon thy face. 
Thus——I am an orphan, Delmont—one whose years, 
Few as they seem, have suffered many sorrows! 
Think thou beholdst my mother at my side, 
She, whom the grave hath hidden from my sight, 
But whose dear love still hovers round her child; 
Think ’tis her voice that pleads within me now; 








And if thy suit be worthy of her child— 
Such suit as thou daredst urge were she alive 





If thou art faithful in the eye of Heaven, 
Look up—and ask from her—from her—my hand. 
Del. (looking as she directs) As thou desirest, | ask it 
my Olivia. 
Oliv. oy it is ry dont ae. f 
She gives her hand fondly and confidingly : 
her through the gatewy into the pos thy. 
closes, 
CHARLES Swany, 





BIOGRAPHY. 

THE REV. DR. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH 
Diep February 2d, at Buxted parsonage, Susser 
formerly Master of Trinity College, Cambridy, 
Dr. Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth, Cug. 
berland, in 1774, and was a younger brother of th. 
present Poet Laureate. He received his ear 
education at Hawkshead Grammar School, when 
he proceeded in 1792 to Trinity College, Cay. 
bridge, of which he became a fellow in 1798, fig 
first publication was in 1802, “ Six Letters » 
Granville Sharp, Esq., respecting his Remarks » 
the Uses of the Definitive Article in the New Ty. 
tament.”” About this time he became domes 
chaplain to Dr. Manners Sutton, Bishop of Nor. 





wich, and subsequently Archbishop of Canterbun, 
He married Priscilla, daughter of Charles Lloyd, 
Esq., of Birmingham. In 1804 he was presente | 
to the living of Oby, Norfolk, whence in about tw | 
years he was promoted to the deanery of Bockin, | 
In 1809 he published “ Ecclesiastical Biography,« | 
Lives of Eminent Men connected with the History | 
of Religion in England from the commencement 
the Reformation to the Revolution,” in six volumes, 
8vo. In 1810 appeared his “ Reasons for declip. 
ing to become a Subscriber to the British ani 
Foreign Bible Society ;” which was followed by 
“ Two Letters to Lord Teignmouth” on the sam 
subject. In the same year he proceeded to the &- 
gree of D.D. by royal mandate. In 1811 he tok 
an active part in the foundation of the Nation 
Society. In 1816 he became rector of St. Mary, 
Lambeth, and Sundridge, Kent; in the formerd 
which parishes he devoted himself with great«- 
tivity and success to the erection and endowment 
additional churches. Soon afterwards he served als 
as chaplain of the House of Commons. In theyex 
1820 he was promoted to the Mastership of Trini 
College, Cambridge, in the room of Bishop Mans 
He discharged the duties of this office during: 
period of twenty-one years. In 1824 he publish 
a very elaborate volume on the authorship of lin 
Basilike, followed by a Documentary Suppl: 
ment in 1828, and a ‘‘ Reply to Objections’i | 
1828, which the late Mr. Southey used to say hal 
set this question at rest. In 1837 he produce | 
“ Christian Institutes,’ in four volumes, 8vo,com | 
piled from the writings of the best English diving 
and illustrated with notes; a work designed» 
serve as a digest uf Christian doctrine and dist | 
pline for the use of the younger clergy, and th 
members of the liberal and learned professions 
About the same time appeared his “ Remarism 
the Ecclesiastical Commission and the Universities 
in a letter to a friend.” In 1840 he resigned tk 
Mastership of Trinity College; and retired tot 
parish of Buxted, where he exerted himself wii 
success in the building and endowment of ones 
church, and in the rebuilding of another. Hislat 
publication was in 1845, being a sermon preachel! 
Withyham church, and entitled “ Duties Individe 
and National.” He has, it is stated, bequeatbel 
will 5002. to the Society for the Propagation 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts; 500/. to the Natiow 
Society ; and 500/. to the Society for the Builiy 
and Enlargement of Churches.— Abridged fm 
Camb, Chron. 








HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, ESQ., M.P. 
Diep at his residence in Lower Grosvenor Sitt 
on Monday last, aged 59. Mr. Knight had bee 
for some months in a declining state of healt 
He represented Nottinghamshire in Parliamet: 
and in the House, as well as in other relation? 
society, took a warm interest in Literature and 


| Arts, He was possessed of very fing taste, and 
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sitogether an accomplished English gentleman. | 
His travels through various countries enabled him 

to acquire, and his works on Spain, Sicily, &c. &c., 

to display ; the highest cultivation of mind and a | 
thorough knowledge of the beauties of sculpture, | 
painting, and architecture, from ancient dates to | 
the present day. These splendid publications have 
been reviewed in our former volumes; and we have 
now only farther to notice that Mr. Knight was 
one of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts. 








—_ 


THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—Mr. Macfarren’s opera buffa, Don 
Quizote, was performed again on Thursday; and 
we availed ourselves of the opportunity of hearing 
the work of another native composer. Whatever 
may be the demerit of the manager here for dis- 
figuring operas by bombastic spectacle, like that of | 
the Daughter of St. Mark, he must be allowed the | 
merit of giving our native composers a fair arena 
in which to display their powers ; by which means 
we may certainly hope to discover some music 
worth retaining, and at the same time possess the 
satisfaction of becoming acquainted with the real 
state of the art amongst our own musicians; for to 
compose an opera in full score, and bring into play 
all the resources of an orchestra, not to mention | 
the indispensable knowledge of effect and appro- | 
priate expression, does afford a very tolerable test 
of musical ability. But to the work before us ;— 
the adventures of the gallant knight and his comi- | 
cal quire do not appear to us well suited for an | 
opera, although aided by the love-making of Basi- 
lius and Quiteria, in which, in fact, the best music | 
occurs. Mr. Weiss in the part of Don Quixote looks | 
rather too farcical, with his huge tilting-lance ; and | 
the music allotted to the part is too laborious to be | 
comic. Itis full of running passages throughout | 
the whole compass of the bass voice, and struck us | 
as both commonplace and ineffective. Mr. Allen, | 
in the part of Basilius the lover, sings with great 
taste the airs given to him, especially that sung off | 
the stage, in the last scene, which is a very pleas- | 
ing composition. We were disappointed in the 
song by Miss Rainforth, ‘“‘ Why do we love 2?” It is 
very artificial. ‘Calm those frowning looks!” is | 
far more flowing and musical, and the accompani- 
ment is admirably studied ; indeed, this scene, with 
the preceding orchestral introduction at the be- 
ginning of the second act, is the best music of the 
opera. At the climax of the last act, after a 
pathetic and lingering dying scene, Basilius, having 
only pretended to stab himself, suddenly jumps up 
and informs the company it was onlya joke,—an ab- 
surdity which met with a round of hisses. The 
opera, we are glad to be able to say, exhibits very 
considerable talent; it has evidently been care- 
fully composed, especially in the orchestral music 
throughout, and there is none of that dearth of me- 
lody so often complained of. The subject is al- 
ways apparent, and a nice feeling pervades the 
whole. A showy new ballet called the Island Nymph 
followed, in which Mdile. Maria made her first ap- 
pearance this season, and danced and looked very 
pretty. A Mdlle. Neodot also débuted, and was 
(as was the whole performance) cordially received. 

Astley’s.—The Royal Amphitheatre has this week 
been illustrated by a splendid novelty called The 
Rajah of Nagpore, in which the whole force of the 
company, not only of horse, foot, and dragoons, 
but elephants and camels, is advantageously em- 
ployed. It is a grand and stirring spectacle for 
the admirers of oriental animal pomps. 

The Hutchinson Family.—Tbree brothers and a | 
sister, from the Old Granite State of New Hamp- | 
shire, gave their first vocal entertainment in Lon- 
don on Tuesday evening: quartettes and ballads, 
chiefly from the poetry of Longfellow, Tennyson 
Morris, and Hood. Absence of expression, musi- 





| is amusing for an hour. 





cal monotony, occasional sweetness, and national 


drawl and nasal twang pervade the whole; and the 
effect of this ia heightened by the scraping accom- 
paniments by the brothers, on two fiddles and a 
bass. We heard around us expressions of enjoy- 
ment at the novel entertainment; it truly was a 
novelty, including the comic songs of the tenor, 
smilingly substituted for the encores. Had two or 
three of the quartettes by these American vocalists 
been introduced into a mixed concert, instead of a 
sameness of sound for two hours, with but little 
variety, we should have been better pleased with 
the Hutchinson Family. 

The Ethiopian Serenaders were brought out at 
the St. James’s Theatre on Tuesday, which is more 
suited to such purposes than the Hanover Square 
Rooms. The exhibition belongs to the absurd, but 
The blackened faces and 
rouged lips, and displays of white teeth, and rolling 
eyes of various calibre and expression, exaggerated 
by the surrounding darkness, have, at least, a 
novel effect ; and the music, such as it is, executed 
in a style of correct and pleasing vocal and instru- 
mental harmony, is in itself extremely agreeable. 
There is also a good deal of comic humour in the 
performances, and the earnestness with which Mir. 


| Pell (we believe) especially grimaces and rattles 


his “bones,” is often irresistibly laughable. The 
two vocalists, Mr. Germon and Mr. Harrington, 
sing, the former with appropriate humour, the 
latter with tasteful sweetness. Altogether, but 
for the European costume, we could suppose the 
five a band of minstrels suitable to the barbaric 


| court of Abyssinia, Soudan, or Timbuctoo ; and we 


can imagine that a number of pairs from the Com. 
mons’ House could not do better than steal away 
from the Corn-bin debates, and relax during part 
of the evening with these black smuts. 

Meyerbeer’s New Opera was produced at Berlin 
by command of the king, on the 18th ult., in the 
presence of the composer; and the papers speak 
highly of the performance of Mdlle. Jenny Lind on 
the occasion. 





VARIETIES. 

Lady Holland’s Will: interesting to Literature.— 
We occasionally hear in society of the bequests in 
the will of the late lady; with the monetary parts 
of which we have no vocation to meddle. But it is 
a subject of general literary interest to learn, that 
(besides some 1500/. per annum, and a consider- 
able sum in money——¥0001.} she left to Lord John 
Russell the Memoir of Mr. Fox, so long in prepara- 
tion by the late Lord Holland, with the expression 
of a hope that it should be published as early as 
possible. Her ladyship also bequeathed to the 
British Museum the celebrated Tolentino Box, on 
which, the lovers of art are aware, is sculptured the 
noble antique of the Goat browsing. This precious 
relic, it may be remembered by our readers, was 
presented by the Pope to Buonaparte after his 
Italian campaigns, as the richest gift he could offer 
him. Napoleon sent it to Lady Holland from St. 
Helena, with a grateful autograph note, for the at- 
tentions paid to him by her ladyship in his capti- 
vity. Both box and autograph are now, we be- 
lieve, in the British Museum. 

Another New Comet, in the constellation Eri- 
danus, was discovered by Father di Vico on the 
24th January. Its position was, at 10 hours, 38 
minutes, 17 seconds, and 8-10th (mean time at 
Rome) ; right ascension, 4 hours, 6 minutes, 59 se- 
conds, and 2-tenths; south declination, 7 degrees, 
11 minutes, 30 seconds, and 6-10ths. So writes 
Prof. Schumacher from Altona to Sir J. South, and 
Sir J. South to the Times. 

Don Francisco Hidalgo, whose advent at Cork we 
noticed in No. 1515, having escaped the fate of a 
Cluricaune, though he terribly frightened some of 
the natives of the Emerald Isle nearly out of their 
senses, is now receiving visitors in Regent-street, 


quaintness, were the characteristics of the per- | and is truly a wonderful little man—the least we 
formance, The tenor is good, but uncultivated and |ever saw. His head and countenance are of a good 
tricky; and the female voice a fine contralto, but | Spanish character, and his eyes are particularly 


also requiring tuition and practice. Conventicle | expressive. 





and has pleasing manners. The deficiency lies 
principally in the limbs, which are rather of the 
turtle shape; but altogether he is unquestionably 
one of the most extraordinary freaks of human 
creation ever seen. 

Royal College of Chemistry.—H. R. H. Prince 
Albert visited this institution on Thursday, and 
witnessed many interesting experiments conducted 
under the superintendence of Prof. Brande, Prof. 
Hoffman, and other gentlemen connected with it. 
H. R. H., who is patron of the Institution, finally 
gave an additional 100/. towards the fund for build- 
ing laboratories. The important science of che- 
mistry is likely to be cultivated with great advan- 
tage in this well-organised and well-supplied es- 
tablishment, the progress of which we ieee seen 
with great satisfaction. 

Copyrights.—After two days’ argument in the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court, Mr. Bohn has obtained 
an injunction against Mr. Bogue, to restrain the 
further sale of the first volume of the “ European 
Library,” containing the Life, &c. of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, with Illustrations taken from another 
work of Mr. Roscoe’s, of which Mr. Bohn claims 
the copyright; which right is directed to be es- 
tablished in a court of law. 

Turkish Antiquities. — The Journal des Debats 
states that M. Layard had been prevented from 
removing the antiquities he had dug up in the vi- 
cinity of Moussul ; and, on an appeal to Constan- 
tinople, was informed that the Sultan intended to 
create a national museum, and would no longer 
permit foreigners to make archeological excava- 
tions in his territories. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


By a letter from Delhi, we learn that there is in pre- 
paration for the press, in that capital, an Arabic Grammar, 
compiled in Hindoostani from the celebrated grammatical 
work by the late Silvestre de Sacy; and also a translation 
of the “ Histoire de la Litterature Hindoui et Hindoustani”’ 
of Prof. Garcin de Tassy. Lithographic editions have 
been printed there of the Poetical orks of Wali, and the 
Adventures of Kamroop, from editions of these works 
awe mg in Paris some years ago by the above-named 

aborious orientalist.— Anon. Corr. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Oregon Question Examined, in respect to Facts and 
the Law of Nations, by T. Twiss, D.C.L. F.R.S., 80, 12s. 
—lLetters of John Huss, with M. Luther’s Preface, by 
Emile de Bonnechose, translated by C. Mackenzie, post 
8vo, 5s.—Whistle-Binkie, a Collection of Songs for the 
Social Circle, new edit:, 32mo, 3s. 6¢.—The Battle of the 
Nile, from the Eighth Canto of “ Napoleon,” by W. R. 
Harris, 8vo, 2s. 6¢4.—S. Salt’s Railway and Canal Statistics, 
8vo, 7s. 6d.—T. Morris’s Recollections of Military Service, 
3d edit., 18mo, 3s —My Duty: Thoughts and Reflections 
of a Village Pastor, 18mo, 2s. Li-Seaed Poems for Mour- 
ners, with Introduction, by the Rev. R. C. Trench, fep. 
6s. 6d.—The Oriental Album, or Sketches in the Valley of 
the Nile, by E. Prisse, Part I. folio, 21s. plain ; 42s. tinted : 
3/. 3s. coloured. —Archbold’s Pleading and Evidence in 
Criminal Cases, 10th edit., by Jervis and Welsby, post 8vo, 
22s.—Lays and Laments for Israel, 18mo, 3s. 6d.— Miss 
Martineau’s Forest and Game-Law Tales, 3 vols. fep. 12s. 
cloth.—Shelford’s Law of Railways, 2d edit., 12mo, 21s.— 
Specimens of Ornamental Gardening, by T. C. Hofland, 
24 plates, 4to, 12. lls. 6d.—Memoirs of the Rev. William 
Williams of Wern, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—Dr. D’Aubigne’s His- 
tory of the Reformation, Vol. IV. 8vo, 12s.—W. M. Hind- 
marsh on the Law of Patents, 8vo, 2ls.—W. J. Fox’s Lec- 
tures to the Working Classes, Vol. III. 12mo, 5s. 64.— 
Questions on Latham’s English Grammar, by H. Green, 
12mo, Is. 6d. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIMB. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian. ]} 


1846. hom s | 1846. m & 
Feb. 14 . . . 12 14 281/ Feb. 18 . 12 14 126 
5b... —14953) 19. — 4 70 
16. — 14 218 | 20. —14 08 
17 — 14 175 | 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are sorry to be again compelled to omit our notice 
of Mr. Sheriff Laurie’s pamphlet on Prisoners, Xc. 

We will inquire into the complaint of “a Barrister’s 
Wife” as to the imputed insufficiency of the choir, &c. 
in the Temple Church. 

Errata.—In last Number, p. 131, col. 1, line 26, for hat 
read boat (a hat would be a poor vessel in which to navi- 
gate even in an inland sea); col. 3, in report of the Arche- 
ological Association, for the name of Lyer Cuming read 
Syer Cuming; p. 135, col. 1. line 4 from the bottom, for 


. A | person read man,—the point of Diogenes’ speech is lost by 
He is active, speaks three languages, | the former translation, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Co of STAMMERING.—No. III. 


“1 Pay Temple, Aug. 4, gl 
ty of being the ple, 
gucsel tain thn genes meals 


ves no surgical ene doy iki 
attention to a few simple principles. 
“P. Lauri, Jun.” 





M4AccHAM’ S PATENTED CARRARA 
WATER.—At this season of the year the use of Soda Water has 
almost always been abandoned, on account of the cold and chilling nature 
“~ CARRARA WATER is not liable to this great objection, but 





Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and ts to 
the Royal Academy, No. 7 CKEN, Foreign Agents, and Agents to 
fen ay Sig Te pees «oe _ of Objects of Fine Arts, 
tout Meese, fec.; and they undertake the Shipment of ts to all 
parts of the worid, 

Lists of their abroad, and every information, may be 
had on application at Office as above. 
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and their » including the Albion 
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PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole sw partner of this 
Establishment, informs the public that this Beer, so 
only fam pry A Cag ~ a a> oe ave 
City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 
AS RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE sap kos 
39 Taina Gus William IV. 0. 76. by special Act o 


Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 


Pre Rutes of a 


U™tsp KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 
Directors. 


James Srvart, Esq., Chairman. 
Hanangt De Casrao, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esa. Chovies Graham, Esq. 
H. Blair eae ge ap F. C. Maitland, Esq 
William Railton, sq. 


nin Bo: ~s fesident. 
me Esq. +» Assist. | John Ritchie, E: 
Reside: F. H, Thomson, sq. 
Charles } i Esq. 


Surgeon—F, Hale Thomson, Esq., 48 Berners Street. 





This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the most 
perfect security fn a large paid-up Capital, and im the great success 
which has attended it since its commencement in 1834, 

Its Annual Income being upwards of £82,000. 

In 1841 the Compeny added a Bonus of 2/. per cent per annum on 
the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from the 
time they were effected. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March 1834 to December 31, 1840, 
is as follows :— 


Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£5000—«s Years 10 Months . 6831. 68. 8d. 
5000 =. = 6 Years a Jas . 00 
5000, «= 4 Years . . 400 0 0 
5000. = 2 Years ‘ # 200 0 0 


Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale; and 
hd fy Oneshal need be paid for the first Five Years, where the Insur- 


wag ee will ec afforded on application to the Resident 


Every 
Directors, Edward hr and E, Lennox Boyd, Esq., of No. 8 
Waterloo Place, Pall Polat London. 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict, cap. ix. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 





Complete aa afforded to the assured by pod of an ample sub- 
poewnenlhige ———o fund accumulated fr the jums on 
upwai 

Half the 4 on of the annual premium uired during the first 


five remaining half premiums bei out of the profits, 
Shick after fi five years, will be aeally y divided sisong the Paton Tg ’ 


PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 





by lowest Nema age en with = the assu’ a aie 
to cases w as- 
surances are effected for the ae | loans or debts. 
Half-credit rates of prema, w credit is given for half the amount 


of premium ee paid off, or remain a cha! uy 
So petonres the option of the holder. " ° soa as 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 


Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1001. for 
the whole Term of Life. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 





PROPRIETARY BRANCH: 











1 
Half Premi-' Whole Pre- Half Premi-| Whole Pre- 
Age. jum first five mium after|| Age.| um first [mium after 
years, | five years. seven years.|seven years, 
2s 4.) 24. a4. 22.4.\| 824. a. 
20 1oo 200 20 018 0 116 0 
“5 fe 244 25 019 7 lig 2 
30 1 411 2 910 } 30 119 253 6 
35 18 6 217 0 || 35 1411 2 910 
40 113 5 366 || 40 19@ 218 4 
45 119 6 319 0 45 11410 39 8 
a; 279 415 6 || 5O 226 450 
55 21810 517 8 || 5 212 9 656 














PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
EN DRIE’S OLD Bat WINDSOR 


aves long ie py aero 
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—— 
ADAME DULCKEN’S THIRD and LAs? 
SOIREE MUSICALE.—On baked gE oe inst, 
a i 80 Harley Street, to commence at Half-pas' Eight 
ry the morceaux to be performed (for th the first in 
Pam wi be Mendelssohn's new Trio in C Minor, and Sonate g, by 
ue & a geatee a: by ——— we eutiees sme, 
formers.— Messts, ton Hill, Lucas, Mag 
Dulcken, and Mr. oe ” % 
—Miss Rainforth,e Madame Lablache, i 
Hams, and Signor F. Tablache. ‘he Misa 
Particulars, Programmes, and Tickets, may be obtained at the prince 
Music Warehouses, and of Madame Dulcken, 80 Harley Street, Caves: 
Square. 











ac, 
SALES BY BY AUCTION. 


To Printsellers, Publishers, Pri Print Exporters, and othe, 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTIoy 


t his Great Room, 19% Fleet Street (corner of Ch 
on WEDNESDAY, bag ond hoe RSDAY, 26th February, at Half 
Twelve, the nsive MODERN POPULAR STERIL » 
COPPER PLA’ ES, HUMOROUS WORKS and CARICATURES, With 
STOCK of PROOFS and PRINTS, comprising a large assem! soe ande 
most disti ‘ished Plates ever engraved, forming the best 
ot the celebrated Henry Alken, and other iy of em + vn 
the well-known Sets of » Racings, ootings, S 
Grand Stands, the popular Humorous Works of be Symtons, Ilostratio, 
of Songs, jotions, &c. &c. The Steel and Copper Plates ind 
the Works of the first-rate = hodern Artists, all of the most attractive», 
umorous will be found the Works of the 


George Cruikshank, Seymour, Heath, &c. &c., Sermsley » in themseins, 
— ete Library of Humour, admirably adapted for Home and Fon, 
M. ; also the entire remainder of Jenn Lewis's splendid Views in(e. 


stantinople, and other works of importance. 
May be viewed, and oman had. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 
RT UNION CARTOONS. — NOTICE ; 


Nancy ginan that the EXHIBITION will clessen SATURDAY 
14th inst rtists are requested to send for their Cartoons on Moy. 
DAY or TUESDAY next, the 16th and 17th inst., between the hou: 


GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 





} Honorary Secretary, 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


In a few days, 8vo, 16s. 


COMPANION to the Fourth Edition of; 

GLOSSARY of TERMS used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, wi 
Gothic A a Ch ‘able and 8 Geven, 
Index, with Ls pelt 's Plates to Rantease 's S rehitectural Dictionr, 
and Woodcuts of Inscriptions, &c. 


Also, 2 vols, 8vo, Fourth Edition, much enlarged, 1/. 1%, 





A GLOSSARY of TERMS used in Grecia | 


Roman, Italian, and Gothic Architecture. 
Oxford, John Henry Parker; London, D. Bogue, Fleet Street, 





On Tuesday, demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d, cloth, 
HE PHILOSOPHY of TRADE;; or, Outling 
of Spies which of Profits and Prices; including an Examinatic: ¥ 
the Relative Value of Corn, Laer 
By PATRICK JAMES STIRLING. 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Londm, 


the Pi 
and Currency. 








A Present-Book for Ladies. 


On Monday next, Fourth Edition, revised and yr aa enlarged, vit 
115 Engravings, fop. 8vo, 6s. Gd. c 
AND-BOOK of NEEDLEWORK, Decoratir: 
and Ornamental, including Crochet, Knitting, and Netting. 
By Miss LAMBERT, of New Burlington Street. 
Also, lately published, 
MY KNITTING-BOOK. First and Seow 
Series. 1s. 6d. each. 
MY CROCHET-SAMPLER. 2s. 6d. 


London: John Murray, Albemarle Street ; and to be obtained dal 
Booksellers. 





a perfect mie glen Soa ‘ighlys tut jutary’t he sk. 
=e y mal t Soap, y salutary to ¢ 

perfume: h Packet is labelled « with Perkins's 
Steel el plate cof Wi Windsor Castle. ? 
A vartoty of highly per portumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c,, repared 
without angular corners. 


__Hixpain's Pamanavarivs Toorn-Powpkr, an effectual preparation for 





‘eeth, 1 and yomarving them in a sound and healthy 
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the the of the Company ; oS in 
effect, to every Policy-Holder and 
without risk, in lieu of the and frequently delusive prospect of a 
periodical division ot Profits. 
Annual Premium to assure 1001. 

Age. For One Year. | For Seven Years.| Whole Term. 

20 2017 8 | #019 1 | 4&1 1 WO 

30 4s | S37 | “207 

40 .’ 2 eS 16 9 214 10 

50 1uil 1 19 10 | 401 

60 32 4 37 0 6. 0 10 

— oie “whole term” may remain unj at tive per 


ep eed, us Sie ealee tr tin or many be 
ny time without not en : 


for advances of Money, as security or debs of at pro 
vision for a family, where the least baer | desirable, the varied 
and ve tables ot the Argus Office w be found to’ be particu- 
a faveurable to the 


Medica! Officers attend daily at a quarter before two o'clock. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


ff. 





is the mouth, and <a the 
| eat every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in polish 


Hewpain’s Moutirms is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous sub- 
stances for taining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
also a delightful pertume. 

His inative Li 
where the Hair is 

Hawpars’s Coty nae. oy Ros#s, prepared in great perfection. 

ImprovepScovaine Daops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 

IwognrsLz Maaxtne Ix, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls. a 
bottle, 





_ in specific for p g anew growth 





NOTHER RAPID CURE of COUGH by 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. W. Harrison, Coronation Square, Lynn, dated March 17, 1845, 
“ Amy was troubled with a severe cough for two or three years, which 
relieved ; , babe te taking one 2s. 9d. box ot * Locock’s Wafers,’ have 
entire lost it. ommend them te all I know, for they cannot 
too highly mi, ~i. (Signed) W. Harrison.” 
= Lovock’s Wafers give instant relief and a rapid cure of asthma, 
eons, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. To Singers and Public 
ers they are eleamrgee for clearing and strengthening the voice; 
Slay have a most pleasant taste. 
Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 118. per box. 
rp {Da silva and Coy, 1 Bride Lane, Fleet Steet, London sold 
by all Medicine 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 12mo, handsomely bound in Cloth, Bas or if in extra cloth, gilt ep 


gars BOUVERIE; 


Adversity. 
By CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 

Author of “* Modern Acoomplichnents, » + Modern Society,” “ Seale! 
and the Scotch,” ** Hill and Valley;” “ Holiday House,” “ Cie 
Seymour,” &c. "ue. 

** Still to ourselves ia every place consign'd, 
Our own felicity we make or find.’’"—Goldsmith. 

“ We are delighted to receive another work from the pen of Mis 
Sinclair, because we are always sure to derive intellectual enters 
ment and advantage from her literary labour. 
strain of eloquent feeling, and « series of instructive observation, f* 
force and interest to the storys which we peruse with leasure, #0!” 
down with regret.” — Edinburgh Evening Post, Jau. 2 
Edinburgh, William Whyte & Co., Booksellers to the Queen Dowyt: 

ndon, Longman and Co. 





or, Prosperity 





In 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOU! 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 

“ We have read this treatise with much interest, and we are sane 
every one that opens the volume will allow that it is not only replete 
information brought down to the latest period, and ofa very practic 
racter, but that it is conveyed in ans ble and interesting matte 
is difficult to sj epee muy one part of the volume as more deserving 
tion than another, for all are toy done. *_Rdinburgh Medical and be 


Jou . 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS 
Now ready. 





1. 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of the Marquess W ELLESLEY. By ROBERT ROUIERE 
PEARCE, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


2. 

COLLECTIVE EDITION of Lord 
CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS, Edited by Lord MAHON, 
4 vols. 80, with Portraits. 

Any volume may be had separately, price 14s, 
3. 


WELLS’ PICTURESQUE ANTI- 
QUITIES of SPAIN. Imperial 8vo, splendidly illustrated, 
gis. (India Proofs, 1/. 11s. 6d.) 


BRAIM'S HISTORY of NEW SOUTH 


WALES. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 


5. 


MRS. THOMSON’S MEMOIRS of the 


JACOBITES. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


6. 

WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of the 
REIGN of GEORGE III. Edited by Sir DENIS LE MAR- 
CHANT, Bart. 4 vols. 8yo, with Portraits. 

7. 


MARGARET CAPEL. 


By the 
Author of “‘ The Clandestine Marriage.” 3 vols. 


8. 
JESSE’S MEMOIRS of the 
TENDERS. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 


PRE- 


9. 
AMOS’ LECTURES on CLASSICAL 
EDUCATION. 8vo. 
DEDICATED ro D’Orsay. 
TALES from BOCCACCIO, with Mo- 


dern Illustrations. 6s. cloth, 


1. 
The CHAINBEARER. By J. FENI- 
MORE COOPER, Esq. 8 vols. 


12. 
LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES 
and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by his Grandson, the 
Third Earl, 4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 





Also, 4 ready. 


SCOTLAND: ‘ite FAITH and its 
FEATURES; or, a VISIT to BLAIR ATHOLL. By the 
Rey, FRANCIS TRENCH, 2 vols. post 8vo, 

2. 
A FOURTH EDITION OF 

PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the 
REIGN of FERDINAND and ISABELLA. 3 vols. 8vo, 
with Portraits. 

3. 


FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. 


Svo, with upwards of Sixty Illustrations. 


4, 


MEMOIRS of a FEMME DE 


SHAMBRE. By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
t) 


5. 
The Standard Novels. 
AYESHA. By JAMES MORIER, 
Forming the New Volume of ‘‘ THE STANDARD 


Esq. 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES,” Complete in 1 vol., neatly 
bound and embellished. 6s. [At the end of the Month. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 


In Twenty-One Volumes, with Eighty Plates, price 5s. each, cloth, 
ALPY’S ONLY COMPLETE and UNIFORM 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 
The Continuation by Rev. T. 8. HUGHES, B.D., Prebendary of 
Peterborough. 


Also, in Seven Vols. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each, 
HUGHES’S HISTORY of ENGLAND from 
the Reign of George the Second to the present Time. 

London: A. Valpy, M.A,; and George Bell, Fleet Street. 





New Series, No. L., price 5s. 
[He DUBLIN QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
MEDICAL SCIENCE for February 1846. 
The First Number of the New Series contains, amongst the Original 
Communications :— 
The History of Irish Periodic Medical Literature, by the Editor. 
Lithotrity, by Sir Philip Crampton, Bart., F.R.S. 
On the Law which regulates the Relapse-period of Ague, by R. J. 
Graves, M.D. 
a 3 Method for detecting Spurious Musk-Pods, by J. M. Neligan, 


On Extirpation of the Lachrymal Gland, by Charles Halpin, M.D. 
Various Reviews and Bibliographical Notices; with Retrospects and 
Scientific Intelligence. 

Dublin: Hodges and Smith. London: man and Co.; Simpkin 
and Co.; and rr and Co. Edinburgh; Maclachlan, eae and 
Co.; and Sutheriand and Knox. Glasgow: Smith and Son 


HE OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, DURHAM, 
LONDON, and DUBLIN UNIVERSITY and "ECCL ESIASTICAL 
ALMANACK for 1846: ream the Daily Services of the Church, the 
the ali for 1846, and the Papers for 
the c E ito, ¢ d with a View of% 
Trinity College, P and an Title-page, by Hanhart, 
Ss. 6d. gilt edges; or 7 ea white morocco sloth boards. 
London: F. and J. Rivington. rd: J. H. Parker, Cambridge: 
J. and J. rf Deighton. Durham: George Andrews. Edinburgh: A. and 
C. Black. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 


Lon, 
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Bishop Cosin’s Devotions. 
In a Pocket Volume, price 5s. 6d., the Thirteenth Edition of 
COLLECTION of PRIVATE DEVOTIONS, 
in the Practice of the Ancient Sa called the Hours of Prayer 
as they were much after this manner published by authority of Queen Eli. 


zebeth, 1560. Taken out of — ‘aed Scriptures, the Ancient Fathers, and 
the Divine Service of our Chu 


Rivingtona, St. prong Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Confirmation. 
In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
ATECHETICAL QU ESTIONS ; 1a ineluding 
a4 of Lectures prep 'y to C 


y CHARLES WORDSWORTH, 
Second Master of "winchester ne late Stndeut” ‘i Christ Church, 





Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churebyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Arnold and Fridersdor ffs New Introduction to German, 
In 12mo, price 5s. 6d. 
HE FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on the Plan 
of “ Henry's First Latin Book.’ 
y the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 


New Works just Published. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, — 32s., Mlustrated — _— Views in tinted 
thography, and Six M 
HE EXPEDITION to BORNEO of H.M.S 
DIDO for the SUPPRESSION of PIRACY, with Extracts from the 
Journal of James Brooke, Esq., of Sarawak (now Agent for the British 
Government in Borneo). 
By Captain the Hon. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N. 

“ This account _— of the finest islands in the world is extremely 
acceptable. ves us = excellent idea of wore eral features 
of the yn poe eels The w also the a pictorial ad- 
venture of an agreeable, if not an exciting, nature. "Britannic, 


Titmarsh in the East. 
ice 12s. cloth, with — * 6 mene wg and a 
oured Frontispiece, by the Aut! 
NOTES of a JOURNEY from CORNHILL to 
GRAND CAIRO. By Mr. MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. 


; “ Mr. iter is always original, shrewd, and amusing in his observa- 
tions.” 
&s The ‘ ye on A ot aes eee volume are as lively as the letterpress ; 
they peed pogo "—S; 
ee bisdied canes a * © © It is th 


gular pleasure. 
book ey an po ran book of sights and pictures, and of the thoughts ds 
play around them.”—E.waminer. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, 
© 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 24s. cloth, 
STORIES from the ITALIAN POETS: being 


a Summary in Prose of the Commedia of Dantes, —~ the most celebrated 
—- of Purcr, Botarpvo, Axniosro, and TA: with Comments 
out, occasional Passages versified, and Critic, a Notices of the Lives 
a Genius of the Authors. By LEIGH HUNT. 
“ It is not merely a book of the best Italian poster. | ‘gery readable and 
t reciable in the sweetest English prose, but it is, as it_goes, a valu- 
re 


le woke ae into Italian history, given = that form in er history is most 
pieces ."—Morning Hera 

“ It ats a delightful book; the work ‘a most accomplished man of let- 

ters, himself a most genial and a skill of 





and 
— that does not belong to any oti" erkiat of our time.—Morning 
Chronicle. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


E. Churton’s List of New Publications. 


Just ready, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
L°’ E, WAR, and ADVENTURE, Tales. 
By H. HARKNESS. 
In March (to be complete in Four Parts), price 5s. 
The ROYAL FAMILIES of ENGLAND, 


SCOTLAND, and WALES; with their Descendants, Sovereigns, and 
Subjects, By Messrs. J. B. and B. BURKE. 


Corrected to 1846, price 5s. 
The KNIGHTAGE of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND. By J. B. BURKE, Esq. 
Now ready, in 5 vols. post 8vo, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
GITHA of the FOREST. By the Author of 
“ Lord Dacre of Gilsland and Rodenhurst 
On the 25th, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, illustrated by a Railway Map, 


CHURTON’S ENGLISH COUNTY CALEN.- 
DAR. Containing an Almanac, a — Description ot each County, 
its Posi — Towns, Places of Election, 
Produce, Commerce, Statistics, Markets, &c, &c.; with Lists of 
—- Lieutenants, » High 8 embers of Parliament, Bankers, De- 











Rector Mt Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and 


J. W. FRADERSDORFF, 
Formerly of the University of Berlin. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, aud Waterloo Place. 
*,* A KEY to the Exercises is now ready. 





NEW VOL.—D’AUBIGNE’S REFORMATION. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
ISTORY of the REFORMATION of the 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Vol. IV. 
By J. H. MERLE D’AUBIGNE, D.D., &c. 
Assisted in the preparation of the English Original by H. WHITE, B.A., &c. 
Contains the most important Fpochs in the Great Reformation. 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 





The Fifth Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY of 
CREATION. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
XDA A BAT. O-8 | 
By the Author of “ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation.” 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


E 


New and enlarged Edition Laacngacee | with 14 hy ~ yeaa two coloured, 


in purple cloth, gilt, price 
D™ 





MANTELL’S THOUGHTS on a 
PEBBLE. 

“ This Pe my little book, primer-like in size, and illustrated by fine 

coloured plates and wood engravings, serves still to convey some of the 

grandest truths in geology.”—American Journal of Science, 


Reeve, Brothers, King William Street, Strand. 





Price 10s. 6d., with Plates, 


RASMUS WILSON on HEALTHY SKIN. 
A Practical Treatise on Healthy Skin; with Rules for the Medical 
and Domestic Treatment of Cutaneous “Diseases, including Disorders of the 
Scalp and Hair. 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Consulting Surgeon to the St. pw Infirmary, and Lecturer on Anatomy 
an logy. 





Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho, 


County Officers, Legal Functionaries, Rail. 
way Stations, dec, dec. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
The LORD of BURGHLEY. A Play in Five 


Acts. 
In 18mo, containing 24 Maps oak an Index, outlined, in colours, 7s., 
n, 5s. 


The BIBLICAL CABINET ATLAS. 
*,* The same Work, large paper, tinted and coloured, in morocco, gilt 
edges, 15s. 
In 1 vol. Svo, price 2s. 6d. 
The BOOK COLLECTOR’S HAND-BOOK: 


a Modern Library Companion. 
New Edition, in 8vo, with 9 Engravings, price 1s. 6d. 
The AUTHOR’S HAND-BOOK: a Guide to 


the Art and System of Publishing on Commission. 





Lithographed by Fischer of Berlin, from a Painting by Paul, price 10s. 6d 
PORTRAIT of Sir ROBERT H. 
SCHOMBURGH, Kt., K.R.E., Ph. D. 
F. G. Moon, 20 Threadneedle Street, City; and all Printsellers. 





KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME, 
Price One Shilling. 
ISTORICAL PARALLELS, 
In Three Volumes. Vol. II. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





Publishing Monthly, 1s. each, Sacred and Secular, 


YocaL SCORES. Edited by Jonn Huan. 


No. IL. 
ees 
Hyman for the Queen . a + Walmisley. 
Hymn . ° ° . Gloria ‘. Escclais Deo. . 5 ag 
Anthem. ° - Like as the ein. 
Hymn . «. «+ «» Redeemer! now Thy work is done ae. 
No. II. SECULAR—contains: 

Glee , + Osnatch meswift. . + Dr, Callcott. 

lee . . + O Mistress mine . « «+ « Stevens, 
PartSong. . a the Woods I yearn. + «+  «» Mendelssohn, 
Madrigal . » Love, aloft. ilbye. 
Madrigal . . Al Creatures now are merry~ minded . Bennett, 





London, John W. Parker, West Strand, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
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nae 


A LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Published by Messrs. Longman and Co. 


SD 





1 
Mrs. BRAY’S NOVELS and ROMANCES. 

Collective Edition, with General Preface, Introductions, and 
Notes, printed and embellished uniformly with ‘‘ The Stan- 
dard Novels.” 10 vols. fep. 8vo, 60s. 

©,° The Works separately, 6s. each, as foliows :— 
1. The WHITE HOODS (with | 6. WARLEIGH. 

Portrait of the Author). | 7. TRELAWNY. 
2. DE FOIX. 8. TRIALS ofthe HEART. 
3. The PROTESTANT. 9, HENRY de POMEROY, 
4. FITZ of FITZFORD, 10. COURTENAY of WAL- 
5. The TALBA. DON. 


2. 

The OREGON QUESTION EXAMINED, in 
respect to Facts and the Law of Nations. By TRaveERs 
Twiss, D.C.L., F.R.S. 8vo, with Two Maps, 12s. 

3. 


The LAWS of the CUSTOMS, compiled by 
Direction of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury, and published under the sanction of the Commissioners 

's Customs. With Notes and a General Index. 


Mrs. Gore’s New Novel. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


PEERS AND PARVEN JU S, 
By Mrs. GORE, 
Authoress of ‘‘ Mothers and Daughters,” “‘ The Banker’s Wife,” &c. 


Also now ready, 


OF THE CRESCENT AND THE CRO$s, 
By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 
2 vols., 21s. bound. 


FOURTH EDITION 


It, Iv. 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
A Tale of the Court of Charles II. 
By the Author of “ Maids of Honour.” 
3 vols, 


PENINSULA and the NETHERLANDS. By Sir RICHARD p, HENS. 
GAN, formerly Head of the Field-Train Department with the Allied 4, 
mies under the Command of the Duke of Wellington. % vols, 214, bem, 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





of Her 
Edited by J. G. Waurorp, Esq., Solicitor to the Cust 
8vo, 10s. 6d. [On Monday next. 


4. 

M. MIGNET’S ANTONIO PEREZ and 
PHILIP II. of SPAIN. Translated, with the Author's 
approbation, by C. Cocks, B.L., Translator of Michelet’s 
- Priests, Women, and Families.” Post 8vo, 9s. 


5. 

MICHELET’S PRIESTS, WOMEN, and 
FAMILIES. Translated, with the Author’s Sanction, by 
C. Cocxs, B.L., Translator of Mignet’s ‘‘ Antonio Perez and 
Philip II. of Spain.” 2d Edition. Post _8vo, 9s. 


6. 

Capt. LEOPOLD VON ORLICH’S TRA- 
VELS in INDIA, including Scinde and the Punjab. 2 vols. 
8vo, with Illustrations, 25s. 

*,* In this work will be found a full account of Feraxpoor; 
and the scenes of the present seat of war in the Punjab. 


7. 

Capt. POSTANS’S PERSONAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS on SCINDE, the Manners and Customs of its Inha- 
bitants, and its Productive ies. With a Narrative 
of the recent Events. 8vo, Illustrations, 18s. 


8. 
SOPHOCLIS TRAGEDIZ SUPERSTITES. 
Recensuit et brevi Adnotatione it Gunretuus Liy- 
woop, A.M. 8vo, 16s. 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, illustrated by 
D. Mactrs®, R.A. Imperial 8vo, with 161 Designs, 3/. 3s. ; 
or 4l, 14s. 6d. bound in morocco, by Hayday. Proof im- 
pressions (only 200 printed), 6/. 6s. boards. 


10. 


THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Complete in One Volume, uniform with Southey’s and 

’s. 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, 2ls,; or 42s. 
bound in morocco, by Hayday. 


ll. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete in One Volume, uniform with Moore’s and Byron's. 
8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, 2ls.; or 42s, bound in mo- 
rocco, by Hayday. - 


PALESTRINA: a Metrical Romance. 
Rozeart M. Henon, Esq. 8vo, 88, 6d. 


13. 
The HORSE in HEALTH and DISEASE. 
By J. W. Wixtrr, M.R.C.V.8.L., late Veterinary Surgeon 
to Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pacha. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


14, 
The PLOUGH: a Monthly Journal of Agricul- 


tural and Rural Affairs. No. II. for February, 8vo, with 2 
Piates, 2s. 6d. * 


The HORSE’S FOOT; and HOW to KEEP 
it SOUND. By Wittram Mruzs, Esq. Royal 8vo, with 
Lithographic Engravings, ™. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, STYLE, RHETO- 
RIC, and POETRY.. To which are added, Preparatory 
Logie, and Advice on the ——— of the Understanding. 
By Ricwary Hizey. 4th Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


By 





In Weekly Numbers, price Threehalfpence, 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL; 


A Weekly Sheet of Instructive and Amusing Reading; consisting of Familiar Sketches, Essays, Populi 
Information on Scientific Subjects, Tales, Poetry, and Biographic Sketches. 


Conducted by W. and R. CHAMBERS. 


Denying itself only to a few speculative and controversial | comprising the month’s numbers, neatly do! 
subjects, CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL has addressed itself to| Wrapper, for the additional charge of 1. ” Volo aa 
the whole intellectual nature of its readers. While carrying | issued every six months, price 4s. 6d., handsomely bound iy 
information where formerly was ignorance, it has also en-| embossed cloth and lettered, with an Index. Four of the: 
deavoured to rouse reflection, and kindle sentiment ; while| volumes are now ready, offering about the same quantity, 
innocently amusing by delineations of manners, and playful| matter as is contained in 20 of the usual 8vo volumes, forl&, 
sketches of the less obvious characteristics of man and so- Complete Sets of the Old Series—the 12 volumes—neat 
ciety, it has aimed at impressing sound moral lessons, and| bound in 6, price 3/. 3s.; or the separate volumes, cloth, 
cultivating a taste for more refined and innocent pleasure, | price 9s. each, are also on sale. A General Index for the 
especially for those of polite literature. 12 volumes, consisting of 2 sheets, may be had, along wit 
CHAMBERS'’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL continues to| any odd Numbers of either Series, to complete sets 
be published at Threehalfpence each Number, or in Parts, : 





Edinburgh; and Wa. S. ORR and CO., Amen Come, 


Published by W. and R. CHAMBERS, 
; Paternoster Row. 





Burnet’s Illustrated Edition. 





Just published, in 4to, price 2/. 2s. in French boards; and on royal paper, with Proof Impressions ¢d 
the Plates, price 4/. 4s. half-morocco, gilt tops, 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES, 


DELIVERED TO THE STUDENTS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Illustrated by Explanatory Notes and Plates by JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 


Author of “ Hints on Painting.” 


JAMES CARPENTER, Old Bond Street. 





The New Work on Russia. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo, with a full-length Portrait of the Emperor, 21s. bound, 


RUSSIA UNDER THE AUTOCRAT 


NICHOLAS I, 
By IVAN GOLOVINE, a Russian Subject. 


“ These volumes are to be regarded as the most authentic and copious exposition of Russia an overnment ths 
has yet been given to the world.”—Britannia. si _ ting 
“ These are volumes of an extremely interesting nature, emanating from the pen of a Russian, noble by birth, whol 
escaped beyond the reach of the Czar’s power. The merits of'the work are very considerable. It throws a new light onl 
state of the empire; its aspect, political and domestic; its manners; the employés about the palace, court, and capital; i 
lice, its spies, its depraved society, &c. The details on all these subjects will be found peculiarly valuable, as the autht 
enjoyed ample means of observation, and has availed himself of them to the utmost.’—Sunday Times. 





SEVEN YEARS’ CAMPAIGNING in ty 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
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Street, King’s Cross, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, Gronox Laver, of Number | 
of Surrey, Printer, and Francis Buapert FrawxK.yy, of Paradise Row, Stoke 
, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the Parish of Saint Bride, in the City aa 
een 1.11aM Armicer Scrives, of Number 15 South Molion Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover Square, in the u ¢ 
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Printed by Cuanins Ronson, of Number 51 
rendon Terrace, cll New |, in 
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London: Loxemax, Baowy, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


7 i 
County of Middlesex, on Saturday, February V4, 1846.—Agente for New York; Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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